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Introduction 

In  1833 »  a  religious  movement,  known  today  as  the  Tracta- 
rian  (or  Oxford)  Movement,  "began  in  England  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  group  of  men  who  were  not  religious  fanatics  but 
great  scholars  of  sound  learning  and  deep  thinking.     They  re- 
sorted largely  to  writing  to  disseminate  their  ideas  and  be- 
liefs.    There  resulted  from  this  an  abundance  of  good  litera- 
ture which  has  never  become  widely  known  because  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  concerned  does  not  appeal  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  a  whole. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  discover  some  of  the 
contributions  this  extensive  body  of  writing  has  made  to  the 
field  of  English  literature.     To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we 
have  taken  up  the  chief  works  of  the  leading  writers  in  detail. 
We  have  divided  the  whole  into  four  parts:     (1)  The  Tracts; 
(2)  Miscellaneous  works;   (3)  Fiction;  and  (4)  Poetry. 

The  author  realizes  that  the  words  catholic ,  protestant , 
priest,  minister,  high-church,  and  many  other  ecclesiastical 
words  mean  one  thing  to  one  person  and  quite  another  thing  to 
somebody  else.     Therefore,  it  will  aid  the  reader  in  under- 
standing this  thesis  if  he  will  keep  in  mind  the  folloTring 
points:     (l)    When  we  use  the  word  catholic,  we  use  it  in  the 
sense  which  the  Tractarians  accepted.     The  Catholic  Church,  for 
example,  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  the  Catholic 
Church  before  the  division  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  modem 
branches  of  which  are  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England,     (2)    When  we  refer i: 

I 

to  the  words  proteatant  or  Protestant  Church,  we  mean  the  per-  j 
son  or  Church  not  in  communion  with  one  of  the  three  Churches  J 

mentioned  above.  j 

i 

I. 
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The  nineteenth  century  was  destined  to  be  a  period  of  deep  i 

! 

I 

and  lasting  change  In  English  life — social,  economic,  polltl-  j 
cal,  and  religious.  It  was  not  that  England  had  been  at  a  j 
standstill  in  the  development  of  her  culture,  for  Indeed  the  j 

very  opposite  had  been  the  case.    Before  the  French  Revolution,  | 

I 

England  was  universally  admired  as  the  land  of  freedom.    Fully  ! 
one  hundred  years  before  the  French  uprising,  Englishmen  had 
gained  certain  liberties  for  which  they  were  envied  by  conti- 
nental Europeans.     These  liberties  had  been  the  result  of  the 
Revolution  of  1689. 
j  The  Bill  of  Rights  protected  the  persons  and  property  of 

I  the  British  from  any  arbitrary  action  by  public  officials.  Re- I 
j  ligious  liberty  was  guaranteed  the  Dissenters,  the  principal 

j  antagonists  of  the  Established  Church  by  the  Toleration  Act.  | 

j  I 
I  Abolition  of  an  official  censorship  decreed  a  freedom  of  the  I 

press.     And  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  feudalism  had! 

i 

completely  disappeared  from  English  life.  This  made  a  striking j 
I  contrast  between  England  and  the  other  nations  of  western  Eu-  | 
I  rope,  where  monarchy  by  divine  right,  religious  persecution  to  | 

I  an  extreme,  serfdom,  and  so  forth,  still  persisted.  ^"'"^  ! 

i 

I  If  England,  then,  was  such  an  enlightened  nation  by  the  | 

]  year  1800,  if  she  was  considered  Utopia  by  other  Europeans,  why 

i  I 
1  do  we  say  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  destined  to  be  a  pe-  ; 

i 

rlod  of  deep  and  lasting  change  in  English  life?  Was  there  any-| 
thing  left  to  be  done?    The  answer  is  an  affirmative.    There  i 

I  ! 
was  much  left  to  be  done.  i 

jr.  Cl  1 S chapiro^^p,.  11.3    --   ^ 
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It  remained  for  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  make 
England  in  practice,  what  she  v/as  in  theory.    For  although 
England  appeared  on  the  surface  to  "be  a  decidedly  progressive 
nation,  and  although  to  a  certain  extent  she  was  that,  there 
nevertheless  remained  much  work  to  he  accomplished.     For  ex- 
ample, it  was  held  that  members  of  Parliament  represented  the 
entire  nation.    Naturally,  they  were  elected    from  a  certain 
locality  by  the  voters  of  that  locality.     The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives a  locality  was  allowed,  however,  was  not  determined 
by  its  population  but  by  a  privilege  of  long  standing.     It  is 
said  that  Scotland  was  allowed  forty -five  seats,  and  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  with  only  one  eighth  of  her  population,  forty-four 
seats.  ^"^^      And  indeed  many  other  examples  could  be  given  to 
show  that  the  freedom,  which  in  theory  was  so  greatly  enjoyed 
by  Englishmen,  in  practice  did  not  exist  at  all.     In  comparison 
with  the  number  of  citizens,  the  nmber  of  voters  v/as  nearly 
negligible.     "Before  1832  the  English  political  system  might 
be  described  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  aristocrats, 
for  the  aristocrats." 

In  religious  affairs  as  in  secular  ones,  real  freedom  did 
not  exist.     Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1689,  it  was  assumed  by 
the  government  that  all  English  subjects  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church.     Those  who  held  allegiance  to  some  other 
form  of  religion  were  not  officially  recognized.    But  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  complete 

(1)  Schapiro --p  ll4. 

(2)  Schapiro— p  116. 
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freedom  was  granted  the  Dissenters  to  worship  G-od  In  whatever 
manner  they  wished.     This  same  privilege  was  granted  later  on 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.     But  freedom  to  worship  God  In 
one's  own  way  was  so  far  a.s  this  so-called  liberty  went.  An- 
glicans still  were  privileged.     The  Established  Church  was  sup- 
ported by  taxes  paid  by  all  citizens  regardless  of  religious 
affiliation.     Only  Anglicans  were  allowed  to  hold  public  offi- 
ces.   And  at  the  two  great  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
none  were  allowed  to  receive  degrees  excepting  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  all  this  changed.  And 
even  then,  the  changes  did  not  come  without  bitter  opposition 
from  the  aristocracy  which  eventually  yielded,  stubbornly  at 
first  because  it  did  not  relish  giving  up  privileges  which  It 
had  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  but  gracefully  in  the  end  be- 
cause it  realized  that  in  all  likelihood  it  would  fare  better  in 
the  hands  of  its  new  master  if  it  behaved  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  the  noise  of  bat- 
tle had  subsided,  and  men  once  again  gained  a  sense  of  security, 
the  great  tide  of  liberalism  rose,  and  the  period  of  reform  set 
in.    To  the  dismay  of  the  Tories,  Jeremy  Bentham  started  preach-i 
ing  his  philosophy  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "Utilitarian- 
ism,"   He  had  clearly  stated  his  beliefs  in  his  book,  entitled 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.     His  claim  was  that  the 

!  moral  obligation  of  any  nation  is  to  seek  "the  greatest  happl- 

i 

I  ness  of  the  greatest  number"  of  its  people.    Such  a  philosophy 
I  (l)Schapiro— page  117  
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as  that  very  naturally  was  not  long  in  gaining  numberless  dis- 
ciples who  became  known  as  the  "Radicals."    To  every  law  and  to 
every  political,  social,  and  religious  institution,  they  began 
to  apply  the  pragmatic  test.     "What  is  it  for?    Is  its  purpose 
good?    If  its  purpose  is  good,  is  it  put  into  action  in  the  best 
possible  fashion?    Does  it  bring  about  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number?"    These  vrere  the  questions  asked,  and  the 
masses  v/ere  only  too  eager  to  answer  them  in  the  negative. 

The  Tories  had  a  different  idea  about  the  whole  thing. 
They  maintained  that  under  the  existing  system,  "the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  had  been  secured  in  a  manner  | 
that  no  other  system  could  guarantee  because,  while  they  them- 
selves had  had  almost  full  sway,  they  had  directed  the  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  all.   ^-^^    They  pointed  to  such  great  states^ 
men  as  the  Pitts  and  Burke  to  defend  their  argument.     They  as- 
sured their  opponents  that,  unless  the  Tories  directed  the  course 
of  the  nation,  they  would  soon  experience  "the  least  happiness 
for  the  greatest  niimber." 

In  1828  came  the  move  towards  bestov/ing  real  religious 
equality  on  a.ll  citizens.    We  have  pointed  out  that  in  1689 
toleration  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  allowing  people  to  wor- 
ship G-od  in  whatever  way  it  pleased  them.    Dissenters  and  Roman 

II 

Catholics  and  Jews  still  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  public  | 

i 

ij  office.  This  restriction  on  Dissenters  was  removed  in  1828  by  j 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Henceforth,  Meth-  I 
odists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  all  other  Prot-  | 
(1)  Schapiro — p  128     
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estantg  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  office.    But  to  give  this 
liberty  to  Papists  was  another  thing.     Catholics  were  quite 
generally  hated  in  England,  and  it  was  feared  that  to  give  them 
any  liberty  at  all  might  eventually  lead  to  their  securing  a 
foothold  T*iich  would  enable  them  to  become  the  dominant  party 
in  civil  affairs. 

But  the  Irish,  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Papist  party, 
forced  matters.     They  organized  and  in  spite  of  opposition 
elected  one  Robert  O'Connell  to  Parliament.    He  refused  to  take 
the  anti-Catholic  oath.    Fearing  an  uprising  in  Ireland,  which 
apparently  was  to  be  abhorred  less  than  to  have  a  Catholic  in 
Parliament,  the  members  voted  to  abolish  restrictions  against 
the  Romanists.  ^"'■^    Thus,  emancipation  for  non-Anglicans  was 
complete. 

The  urge  for  more  and  more  liberalism  continued  and  eventu- 
ally resulted  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  which  brings  us  up  to 
the  year  preceding  the  Oxford  Movement.    The  bill  met  with  bit- 
ter opposition  from  aristocrats  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  Prime 
Minister  G-rey,  fearing  revolution,  persuaded  King  William  IV  to 
create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  assure  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  By  its  becoming  la?;,  there  resulted  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  seats  in  Parliament  and  a  more  universal  suffrage, 
although  it  was  still  many  years  before  the  poorer  farmers  and 
labourers  were  enfranchised. 


And  what  shall  we  say  of  literature  in  this  period  of 
(1)  Schapiro — p  127. 
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reform?    Did  writers  lead  the  way,  or  did  they  keep  up  with  the 

times  at  all?    Or  were  they,  Instead,  reactionary?    This  can  he  ; 

I 

determined  only  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  writings  In  the  i 

i 

late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  | 
In  the  field  of  fiction,  an  interesting  example  of  the  j 
progressive  person  is  William  Godwin  who  made  use  of  the  novel,  j 
not  as  an  art  form,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  propaganda.     His  best 
known  work  is  Caleb  Williams  which  appeared  in  179^.     His  style 
is  not  that  of  a.n  artist  because  he  was  not  an  artist  and  was 
not  Interested  in  pure  letters.     He  was  primarily  a  social  phi-  i 
losopher  whose  passion  was  to  cry  out  against  society.  In  Caleb  j 
Williams ,  he  shows  how  the  powerful  arlstocra.t  can  escape  Jus-  | 
tice  by  virtue  of  the  power  he  has  as  an  aristocrat.    Under  the 
existing  system,  social  Justice  is  only  a  name.     Falkland,  es- 
sentially a  good  man,  has  become  one  of  the  basest  of  men  be- 
cause he  has  been  fundamentally  weakened  and  his  character  per-  \ 
verted  by  the  privileges  he  has  been  able  to  buy  with  money.  Itj 
shows  G-odwin  in  all  his  power  as  an  English  champion  of  the  prl 
clples  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  poetry,  it  was  the  period  of  the  great  Romantic  Movementj 
which  was  "an  escape  of  the  individual  from  the  conventional,  a  | 
return  to  nature,  a  welcoming  back  into  life  all  that  was  spon-  j 
taneous  and  sincere;  a  reassert ion  of  the  right  of  man  to  In-  j 
dulge  all  his  spiritual  Instinct,  even  the  wildest  and  most  j 
wayward."  This  last  had  recently  been  represented  in  the  jj 

(1)  Moody  and  Lovett — p  298.  ji 


novel  by  the  G-othic  Romance  of  Beckford,  Radcllffe,  and  Horace 
Walpole,     Coleridge,  in  the  field  of  poetry,  sought  to  lose 
himself  in  dream  and  marvel  as  is  strikingly  shown  in  The  An- 
cient Mariner.    Wordsworth,  who  with  Coleridge  and  Southey,  was 
the  chief  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  Movement  was  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  social  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  romanticists  on  the  whole  were  filled  with  revolutionary 
fervor.    Shelley,  in  his  greatest  poem,  Prometheus  Unbound,  lets 
the  god  Jove  personify  conservatism.    Jove  has  chained  Prome- 
theus, the  friend  of  man,  to  a  mountain;  but  eventually  by  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  the  friend  of  man  is  freed  from  conserva- 
tism.   Lord  Byron  so  flouted  the  conventions  of  English  society 
that  he  lived  the  last  few  years  of  his  brief  life  in  exile. 
Keats  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.    He  kept  aloof  from  the 
world  of  men,  for  to  him  poetry  was  an  art  which  existed  for  its 
own  sake.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  poets  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  were  progressive,  forward-looking  men. 

A  powerful  writer  whom  we  find  working  in  the  fields  of 
both  poetry  and  the  novel  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenthj 
century  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.     He  turned  from  poetry  to  the  novel, 
when  he  found  his  once  enjoyed  popularity  as  a  poet  diminishing 
before  the  power  of  Byron's  pen.     Scott  was  not  really  interest- 

i 

ed  in  the  social  problems  of  England.  His  interest  lay  chiefly  j 
in  the  past,  and  he  is  known  now  as  probably  the  greatest  work-  ; 
man  who  has  ever  lived  in  writing  the  historical  novel.  After  | 
all,  Scott  was  a  Tory  both  socially  and  politically,  and  we  | 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  him  helping  to  promote  the  cause  of  j 


the  middle  classes. 

I 

The  writers  we  have  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  i 
who  were  at  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  | 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries;  but  they  are  enough,  I  think,  j 
to  show  something  very  significant.  Their  works,  on  the  whole,  j 
show  that  they  wrote  in  a  period  of  unrest  and  social  change.  | 
And  those  works  are  harbingers  of  many  more  to  come  throughout  j 

the  nineteenth  century.     "Purpose"  comes  to  the  front.'    Nearly  ^ 

i 

everything  is  to  be  written  "for  a  purpose."    Scott  and  Nevraian 
and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Charles  Kingsley  and  Eliot  and 

Meredith  and  many  more,  wrote  with  a  purpose.    And  the  Tracta-  j 

1 

rlans,  whom  this  thesis  is  to  deal  with,  were  men  who,  in  their  I 
work  as  writers  as  in  all  other  phases  of  their  work,  had  one 
sole  purpose. 

We  come  now  to  the  point  where  it  is  expedient  for  us  to 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  first 

I 

I 

quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  how  it  had  come  to  be  sucl:|. 
Since  its  establishment  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Anglican  \ 
Church  had  enjoyed  privileges  and  a  security  in  general  which 
had  not  been  bestowed  on  any  other  sect.     It  had  been  financial- 
ly and  otherwise  supported  by  the  government  v/hose  king  was  Its  | 

i 

head.     Its  members  had  been  assured  of  rights,  such  as  those  of  | 

i 

holding  public  office  and  of  being  graduated  from  the  great  | 

I 
I 

universities,  which  had  been  denied  to  persons,  who,  through  j 
religious  convictions  or  for  a.ny  other  reason,  had  been  pleased  j 
to  give  their  allegiance  to  some  other  ecclesiastical  body. 


1 
1 
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ll 
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1 
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This  security  had  given  it  the  attitude  of  "being  too  self -sat-  | 

I 
I 

isfied  and  too  little  militant*  | 

(1)  i 

Worse  than  this,  it  had  become  decadent  spiritual3.y .     '  I 

Its  pastors  were  on  the  whole  spiritually  and  intellectually  | 

lazy,  and  as  a  result  its  laity  knew  little  or  nothing  about  | 

the  fundamentals  either  of  theology,  ethics,  or  simple  personal 

religion.    Those  who  by  nature  v/ere  more  religious  than  the 

average  run  of  men,  and  who  could  find  nothing  upon  ?^lch  to 

nourish  the  spirit  within  the  fold  of  the  Established  Church, 

turned  to  something  else.    One  writer  put  it  thus:  "Methodism 

and  Popery  are,  in  different  ways,  the  refuge  of  those  whom  the 

Church  stints  of  the  gifts  of  grace;  they  are  the  foster-mother J 

(2) 

of  abandoned  children. 

History  and  fiction,  too,  give  us  any  number  of  examples 
to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  in  1833  and  before,  was  bet-  j 

ter  suited  to  be  called  the  Church  Moribund  than  the  Church  ! 

i 

Militant.  The  sacramental  aspect  of  the  Church  was  at  a  fright -j 
fully  low  ebb.  On  Easter  Day  in  the  year  1800,  there  were  only  ' 
six  communicants  who  received  the  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Paul's  j 
Cathedral,  London. Whether  it  is  necessary  to  take  communion! 

on  Easter  Day,  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  here.    But  that  | 

i 

only  six  did  so,  in  a  Church  whose  doctrines  specifically  state  ; 

j 

that  all  communicants  are  to  receive  the  sacrament  on  that  day,  i 
is  of  great  importance  in  that  it  shows  how  weak  was  the  hold  j 

the  Church  had  on  her  people.  | 

(1)  Ollard— p  16  I 

(2)  Tracts  for  the  Times --Vol.  I,  Tract  1,  page  6  i 
III  Ollard— p  20  ^   ^   j 
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One  bishop,  being  so  enthralled  by  a  game  of  cricket  that 

1 

he  just  could  not  leave  it  long  enough  to  examine  a  candidate  i 

i 

for  Holy  Orders,  invited  the  young  man  to  the  scene  of  battle,  | 

where  he  gave  him  his  examinations.     Still  another  bishop  put  a 

candidate  through  the  mill  while  the  bishop  himself  stood  by  and 

shaved. Such  things  as  that  are  of  little  importance  in  them] 

selves;  but  they  do  show  that  very  often  even  the  lord  bishops  i 

allowed  their  episcopal  duties  to  be  placed  in  the  background  by 

things  secular.     In  many  Instances,  the  bishop  lived  outside  his 

(2) 

diocese  and  never  entered  it  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Fiction  supplies  other  instances  of  clergy  who  did  not  up- 
hold  the  dignity  and  spirituality  of  their  position.    As  early 
as  17^2,  Henry  Fielding,  perhaps  unwittingly,  gave  us  an  example 
in  his  book  entitled  Joseph  Andrews.     Certainly,  in  that  book, 
Fielding's  Satire  v^as  directed  against  Samuel  Richardson's 
Pamela  and  not  against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
nevertheless.  Parson  Adams  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
clergyman  in  a,  living  Church  ought  not  to  be.    All  readers  of 
the  book,  of  course,  appreciate  the  good  parson  more  and  more  aa 
the  story  progresses.     We  all  admire  his  steadfast  loyality  to 
Joseph.    We  all  love  him  for  his  simple,  sincere,  absent-minded 
"pudd'nheadedness . "    We  all  respect,  to  a  certain  degree,  his 
honest  but  ineffective  intellectuality;  but  we  have  to  confess 
that  an  organization  whose  officials  all  are  like  Parson  Adams 
is  not  likely  to  go  very  far,  either  in  the  affairs  of  this 

1(1)  011ard--p  18 
l(2)  Ollard— p  19 

world  or  of  the  next.    We  cannot  respect  him  as  a  clergyman  I 

! 

any  more  thg,n  we  can  respect  a  physician  as  a  physician  simply 
because  he  is  a  good  man. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Parson  Primrose  in  The  Vi car  of  Wake-  1 
field  is  another  striking  example  of  the  moral  and  respectable 

but  ineffective  and  spiritually  weak  minister.     Surely  Mr.  Primj 

I 

rose  is  a  good  man.    He  is  a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  at  | 
all  times  has  the  welfare  of  his  family  at  heart.     The  worst 
thing  he  does  in  the  book  is  to  be  duped,  which  certainly  is 
not  sufficient  cause  for  condemning  him,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  unfrock  every  other  minister  either  in  the  eighteenth  or  in 
any  other  century.    But  once  again,  we  must  condemn  him  for 
being  too  smug,  too  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  too  un- 
aware of  his  high  calling. 

If  such    cases  as  we  have  mentioned  had  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  we  might  pardon  the  Church  and  her  au- 
thorities.   But  they  were  not  exceptions.     It  is  little  wonder, ! 
then,  that  there  were  many  desertions  from  the  Church. 

The  above  mentioned  causes  of  the  low  condition  of  the 
Church  are  of  an  internal  nature.     There  were  also  forces  from 
without  which  were  working  against  her.     Some  of  them  we  have 
already  spoken  of  in  connection  v;ith  our  discussion  of  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  in  nineteenth  century  England.  j 

One  antagonistic  force  was  the  rapidly  spreading  liberal-  i 
ism.^"^^  It  was  not  a  liberalism  which  wished  to  strip  the  | 
Church  of  so-called  out-worn  creeds  and  medieval  ceremonialism  i 


r 


I 
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J  


and  pagan  superstitions.     In  other  words,   it  was  not  "religious 
liberalism"  which  we  hear  so  much  about  today;  but  rather  it 
was  a  non-religious  liberalism  which  was  against  the  very  fun- 
damentals and  the  very  idea  of  religion  and  God.     This  sort  of 
thing  was  especially  opposed  to  a  Church  such  as  the  Establishe 
Church  of  England  which  was  ultra-conservative. 


4 


Then  again  there  was  a  rising  religious  liberalism  result-  ' 

(1 

ing  from  the  power  of  Methodism  and  other  Evangelical  Churches,  j 

Still  a  third  force  endangering  the  security  of  the  Church  \ 

I 

was  Erastianism,  the  champion  of  which  was  Whately,  whom  we  | 

(2)  ! 
shall  have  reason  to  mention  again.         Erastianism  held  that  i 

i 

neither  the  Apostolic  Church  nor  the  Bible  are  the  ultimate  j 

I 

authority  in  religion;  but,  rather,  that  that  a^uthority  rests  j 

i 

in  the  State.     It  is  true  that  the  Established  Church  in  England} 
owed  her  security,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  the  government. 
However,  no  truly  religious  churchman  would  want  to  subscribe 
to  Erastianism,  because,  although  it  may  not  hinder  and  may 
even  promote  external  religion,  it  would  surely  strike  a  death- 
blow at  really  vital  and  spiritual  religion. 

With  hostile  political  developments  and  religious  senti- 
ments contrary  to  traditiona.l  Anglicanism  threatening  from 
without,  and  secularism  and  spiritual  laziness  threatening  from 
within,  the  outlook  for  the  Church  of  England  was  dismal.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  who 

I 

still  had  a  vision  of  what  she  really  ought  to  be  and  stand  for  j 

i 

were  eager  to  lash  out  with  some  sort  of  organized  movement  i 

(l)  Ollard — pa.ge  9  i 
12),  J)llard^-page  9   j 
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at  the  onrush  of  foes. 

It  would  be  historically  Inaccurate  to  allow  people  to 
suppose  that  the  Oxford  Movement  was  the  only  answer  of  devoted 
churchmen;  but  it  was  one  answer.    And  it  was  an  answer  which 
was  destined  to  take  its  place  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar history  and  also  in  the  realm  of  literature. 

The  men  connected  with  the  Oxford  Movement  have  commonly 
been  called  the  Tractarians.     The  name  was  applied  to  them,  of 
course,  because  they  chose  to  propagate  their  beliefs  through 
the  writing  and  disseminating  of  tracts  which  were  directed  at 
the  clergy  or  laity,  or  at  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  which 
dealt  with  some  specific  article  of  belief  which  the  writer 
believed  to  be  fundamental  to  the  doctrines  of  the  historic 
Church.     Hence,  the  movement  itself  has  sometimes  been  called 
"the  Tractarian  Movement,"  although  the  more  common  name  of 
"the  Oxford  Movement"  has  usually  been  applied.     (It  seems  to 
this  writer  that  "the  Tractarian  Movement"  is  more  appropriate 
today  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  it  with  "the  Oxford  G-roup 
Movement"  which  is  a  very  different  thing.)    Another  name  which 
has  commonly  been  given  the  movement  is  "Puseyism."  ^■'■^  This 
is,  of  course,  based  on  the  name  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  a 
great  Hebrew  scholar  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  both 
before  and  after  the  secession  of  Newman. 


13 


(1)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature ,  Vol.  12,  Chap.  12, I 
p  286:  Tract  No .  18  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of  the  System  of  | 
Fasting  en.joined  by  our  Church  was  written  by  Pusey,  with  his  i 
initials  at  the  bottom.  A  newspaper,  The  Record,  nicknamed  thenl 
"Pusey ites"  and  the  name  has  clung  to  them  ever  since. 
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II 

Before  we  go  Into  the  discussion  of  Tractarianisra  as  a 
literary  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  look  "briefly  at  its  his- 
tory— how  it  came  into  being,  who  its  leaders  were,  how  they 
went  about  their  work,  and  what  they  accomplished. 

Fr.  Newman  always  kept  July  l4,  1833,  when  John  Keble 

preached  his  sermon  National  Apostasy  to  the  Judges  of  Assize 

at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  of  Oxford  University,  as  the  birthday  of 
(1) 

the  movement.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was — I  Samuel  12:23 — 

"As  for  me,  G-od  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in 

ceasing  to  pray  for  you;    But  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  { 

|i 

right  way."    Keble  looked  upon  the  Church  as  a  divinely  appointH; 

! 

ed  institution  which  ought  not  to  be  wilfully  tampered  with  by  j 

I 

the  State.     In  1833,  Parliament  which  included  many  Dissenters,  | 

t 
I 

suppressed  a  few  bishoprics  in  the  Established  Church  of  Irelandi 

i 

which  were  considered  superfluous.    Most  of  the  authorities  of  j 

I 

the  Church  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  Liberal  minor- 
ity, looked  upon  this  action  as  a  challenge  to  the  Church's 

(2) 

rights  and  Integrity.        What  right,  they  asked,  had  the  State 
to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church?    What  right  did 
Nonconformists  have  to  vote  to  suppress  offices  in  a  Church  of 
which  they  were  not  members?    And  Keble  lashed  out  in  his  ser- 
mon against  such  high-handed  policies  of  the  government  and 
warned  against  the  approaching  subordination  of  the  Church. 

Like-minded  men  followed  up  this  first  blow.     Hugh  James 


(1)  Cardinal  Newman --Bertram  Newman- -p  49. 

(2)  ibid--p  48. 


Rose,  the  rector  of  Hadleigh,  invited  a  few  men  to  a  meeting  in 
his  study  on  July  25  to  decide  what  should  be  done  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  Church.     Those  present  were  Rose  himself, 
William  Palmer,  Arthur  Purceval,  a  Royal  Chs.plaln,  and  Richard 
Hurrell  Froudef"^^     It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  of  those  men, 
only  Froude  was  to  prove  to  be  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the 
Tractarian  Movement.     Little  was  accomplished  at  the  meeting; 
but  Newman  declares  in  his  Apologia  that  they  did  agree  "to 
fight  for  Apostolical  Succession  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Prayer  Book. " 

However  little  was  accomplished  at  Hadleigh,  the  meeting 
gave  courage  to  many  less  courageous  souls,  and  the  movement 
was  started  on  its  way. 

They  decided  to  go  to  work  by  writing  at  regular  intervals 
short  and  Incisive  manifestoes.    The  principal  contributors  to 
these  works  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  Tracts  for  the  Tlme^ 


by  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxfo rd  were  NevCTan,Keble , Froude 
Isaac  Williams,  and  later  on,  Pusey.  Ollard  tells  us  that,  al- 
though there  is  no  sure  way  of  telling,  it  is  believed  that 

twenty -three  of  the  Tracts  were  written  by  Newman.     The  writers 

(2) 

numbered  fourteen  in  all,  so  far  as  is  known.        Although  in- 
tended to  be  short,  striking  pieces,  the  Tracts  as  time  went  on 

became  longer  and  longer,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  developed 

(3) 

into  lengthy  theological  treatises.        From  the  very  outset, the 

Tracts  created  a  stir,  and  resulted  in  many  ardent  followers  of 

(1)  Ollard — page  28. 

(2)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Will lams --page  120. 

(3)  Bertram  Newman — page  50. 


the  principles  preached  In  them,  as  well  as  many  bitter  enemies,] 

! 

The  followers  saw  In  them  a  glorious  strife  to  renevf  old  doc-  j 

I  j 

trlnes  of  the  early  Christian  Church  which  had  become  obscure 

I 

through  the  increasing  worldliness  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  enemies  saw  in  them  an  ignoble  attempt  to  revive  out-worn  I 

I 

doctrines  and  practices  of  medieval  Catholicism  and  to  lead  the  j 

I 

Established  Church  back  to  Rome.  i 

!  ! 

The  writing  of  Tract  90  by  Newman  and  the  events  which  fol-|j 
lowed  eventually  led  to  a  disaster  which  at  first  was  felt  to  be 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  move- 
ment and  a  wholesale  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism.    The  rest-l 

1. 
r 

less  and  unstable  Newman  who  had  already  passed  in  his  belief 

j 

from  Liberalism  to  non-Roman  Catholicism  began  to  doubt  in  his  Ij 

i 

active  but  uneasy  mind  the  true  catholicity  of  the  English  |; 
Church.  In  l84l,  he  wrote  Tract  90  entitled  Remarks  on  Certain  \ 
Passages  in  the  39  Articles,  and  in  it  he  contended  that  the  ! 

language  of  the  Articles  is  not  directed  against  the  Roman  j 

1 

Catholic  Church  and  that  the  Articles  can  be  Interpreted  as  not  j 

I. 

necessarily  anti-Roman."^      This  Tract  brought  the  Immediate  con-j 
demnatlon  of  its  author  by  the  authorities.     His  fellow  Tracta- 
rlans,  especially  Keble  and  Pusey,  hastened  to  defend  him;  but 
Newman  was  utterly  discouraged.     He  promised  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 

I 

ford  7*10  was  his  diocesan  that  he  would  cease  VTriting  if  the  | 
bishops  would  agree  not  to  condemn  the  Tract  formally.    He  be-  i 
wails  in  his  Apologia  that  the  agreement  was  not  put  into  writ-  j 
Ing,  for  within  six  months'  time  the  lord  bishops  commenced  to 
Jll j011ard_— p^  83^  
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make  accusations. 

Discouraged,  Newman  retired  to  Llttlemore  where  he  had 
once  hoped  to  found  a  religious  community.     Oxf ord  S-w  less  and 
less  of  Its  great  leader,  and  It  became  evident  that  eventually 
he  would  go  over  to  Rome.    A  few  of  his  closest  friends  such  as 
Keble,  Williams,  and  others,  remained  intimate  with  him,  and 
from  them  he  undoubtedly  gained  much  solace  in  his  last  years 
as  an  Anglican. 

In  October  1845,  having  been  inactive  in  the  Church  of 
England  for  many  months,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Church, 
leaving  Llttlemore  in  1846,  and  not  seeing  Oxford  again  for  more 
than  thirty  years . 

To  most  people,  who  did  not  know  the  other  leaders  of  the 

Tractarian  Movement  as  well  as  they  might,  the  movement  seemed 

doomed.     It  is  true  enough  that  many  went  over  to  the  Roman 

Church  with  Newman;  but  is  also  true  that  of  all  those  ?/ho  had 

mambered  themselves  among  the  original  Tractarians  of  1833 >  he 

(1) 

alone  left  the  English  Church.        The  other  great  leaders  such 
as  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams  remained  unsha^ken  in  their 
belief  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  Established  Church.    Keble  was 
an  Anglican  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being  and  always  had  been 
especially  steady.    He  was  not  one  to  be  vacillating.    One  in- 
teresting contrast  of  Newman  and  Keble  follows :     "People  are  a 
little  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by  Newman's  brilliancy;  they 
want  more  of  the  steady  sobriety  of  the  Kebles  infused  into  the 
movement  to  keep  us  safe.    We  have  so  much  sail,  we  want  bal- 
(1)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams--p  120.  


I    last."  ^^"^      To  peoTDle  who  knew  Pusey,  his  conversion  would  | 

I  ^  I 

I   have  been  Just  as  unthinkable  as  Keble's.     Nev/man  himself  wrote} 

i  I 

I    "When  I  became  a  Catholic,  I  v^as  often  asked,  ''.That  of  Pusey?'  ! 

I  j 

I  Tfhen  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  symptoms  of  his  doing  as  I  had  | 

I  j 

I  done,  I  was  sometimes  thought  uncharitable.  If  confidence  in  j 
i  his  position  is  (as  it  is)  a  first  essential  in  the  leader  of  a| 
j  party,  Dr.  Pusey  had  it.    The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,! 

I  was  his  statement,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  defences  of  the  ' 

!  ! 

Movement,  when,  too,  it  had  advanced  a  considerable  way  in  the  j 
direction  of  Rome,  that  its  hopeful  peculiarities  was  its  j 

' stationariness .  '    He  made  it  in  good  faith;  it  was  his  sub-  | 

(2)  i 
jective  view  of  it."  And  so,  with  Keble  and  Pusey  at  the  \ 

i 

helm,  the  Tractarian  Movement  went  on  its  way  and  gained  many  j 

I 

new  followers,  ^o  as  men  of  the  second  generation  were  to  prove 
to  be  on  the  whole,  just  as  staunch  followers  of  the  principles  j 
of  the  movement  as  the  original  members  had  been. 

The  Tractarians  believed  in  their  hearts  that  they  had  a 
great  mission  to  perform,  the  neglect  of  which  would  Insure  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  which  seemed  imminent  in  1833.  They 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  State's  control  of  the  Church  which) 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  prompted  Keble's  sermon  NationaHj 

I 

Apostasy.  Newman  was  eager  to  fight  for  the  same  principle.  "A  | 
priest  in  the  early  thirties,  he  took  Whately,  now  a  middle -age(^ 

ArchbishoTD,  severely  to  task  for  acquiescing  in  the  reduction  o^ 

I 

the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  or  as  he  put  it,   'in  the  ex-  | 

! 

(1)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams — p  96.  ; 

(2)  Apologia -^pToBT  ' 


tinction,  without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  of  half  her  candle- 
(1) 

i    sticks'."  They  were  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Church,  . 

!   a  divinely  appointed  institution,  must  not  be  made  the  slave  of 

I 

I   a  secular  State,  especially  when  that  State  is  governed  by  a 
Parliament  which  Includes  in  its  membership  men  who  are  not 
communicants  of  the  Church.     They  were  first,  last,  and  always 
opposed  to  Erastianism. 

In  regard  to  beliefs  about  the  Church  and  her  doctrines,  i 
the  Tractarians  were  traditionalists.     They  wanted  to  revive 
the  beliefs,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  the  historic  Church 
which  had  been  largely  forgotten  through  Increasing  negligence 
and  secularism  within  the  Church  itself.     They  wanted  to  make  I 
the  Church  once  again  such  an  institution  of  true  religion  that 
pious  folk  would  no  longer  be  forced  into  embracing  either 

i 

i  Methodism  or  Popery. 

! 

The  full  fruition  of  their  work  cannot  be  estimated  a  mere 

1  [ 
one  hundred  years  after  the  birthday  of  the  movement.     That  both 

the  Church  and  the  State  have  felt  its  force  is  generally  ad-  ' 

I 

mitted.     And  that  many  of  the  Tractarians  made  a  contribution  | 

to  English  literature  is  held  to  be  true  by  many  authorities.  | 

i 

j  It  is  true  that  their  works  are  not  widely  read  today.    Even  thej 

I 

excellent  fiction  and  poetry  which  they  produced  is  not  nearly  i 

I 

as  well-known  as  it  ought  to  be.  I 

We  shall  try  to  show,  however,  that  they  produced  some 
some  really  great  literature  and  that  that  is  no  less  the  case  j 
even  though  the  writers  have  not  become  as  famous  as  other  men 
(1)  Bertram  Newman — p  66.      | 


r 

- 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 


I 

I 


I  and  women  who  wrote  during  the  last  century.  { 
The  principal  difficulty  we  must  overcome  in  proving  our  | 

contention  is  that  the  Tractarians  of  both  the  first  generation  | 

i  I 
and  the  second  were  not  primarily  men  of  letters.     They  did  not  j 

!  I 

write  because  they  needed  money,  and  hence  they  did  not  try  to  I 
satisfy  the  reading  public.     They  did  not  write  simply  because  ! 
they  liked  to  write.    Like  most  other  great  writers  of  the 
Victorian  Era,  they  wrote  with  a  purpose;  but  the  institution 
whose  interests  they  wished  to  promote,  did  not  interest  every- 

! 

body.     Their  appeal  was  decidedly  limited.    And  whatever  good 
these  men  and  women  did  as  writers  was  in  a  very  real  sense  ac-  i 
cidental.     There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
Nevraian    and  Christina  Rossetti.     But  in  spite  of  their  limited 
appeal,  they  were  great  writers.  | 

III 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Tractarians  were  influ- 
enced, to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  by  thinkers  and  writers  of 
earlier  centuries  as  well  as  by  their  contemporaries,  both  in 

I 

England  and  in  foreign  lands.     It  is  true  that  they  were.  | 

But  the  influence  that  foreigners  exerted  on  them  was  by  j 

I 

no  means  great,  either  in  force  or  in  extent.     During  the  early  i 

i 

part  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  continent,  especially  in  j 

i 

G-ermany  where  there  were  several  outstanding  philosophers,  was  | 
witnessed  the  ascendency  of  "reason."  The  philosophy  was  in-  | 
tellectual  but  very  unemotional,  and  finally,  as  is  always  the  | 

:  I 

case,  men  went  to  the  other  extreme,  with  the  result  that  a  re-  | 


I 
I 

I 


turn  to  nature,  with  an  appreciation  of  the  classical  and  the 

medieval,  carae  about.  ^"^^     "Feeling"  once  again  shared  a  place 

of  importance  equal  to  that  held  by  "thinking."     In  literary 

Germany  the  outstanding  exponents  of  this  Romanticism  were 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  and  Johann  Chris toph  Friedrich  von 

Schiller.     The  Tractarians  shared  in  the  warmth  and  respect  for 

"feeling"  which  this  Romantic  movement  represented;  but  they 

were  too  traditional  and  orthodox,  with  too  great  a  respect  for 

the  dogmatism  of  the  historic  Christian  Church  to  be  greatly  in-| 

fluenced  by  the  skepticism  of  tradition  that  was  evidenced  in 

(2) 

Protestant  G-ermany  and  her  theology.        J,  A.  Fronde  once  said, 
after  he  had  lost  sympathy  with  the  Tractarians,  that  if  John 
Henry  Newman  ha^d  known  more  G-erman,  the  course  taken  by  the 
movem.ent  would  have  been  different.     But  those  who  read  the. 
literary  works  of  the  reformers  will  feel  that  they  had  their 
eye  too  firmly  on  the  past  and  on  the  early  Catholic  Church 
ever  to  be  influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  G-erman  theorizing 
and  skepticism.     For  example,  Hegel  claimed  tha.t  the  Father  is 
the  divine  unity — the  thesis;  the  Father  objectifies  Himself  in 

II 

the  Son--the  antithesis;  the  uniting  love  is  the  Holy  Spirit —  || 
(3) 

the  synthesis.         The  whole  process  gives  the  Trinity.    Now  of 
course  the  Tractarians  believed  in  the  Trinity;  but  they  believe4 
in  it  as  it  had  been  taught  of  old  and  were  not  interested  in  |j 
any  nev/  theorizing  or  explanation  of  it. 

The  French  influence  was  really  no  greater  than  the  German 

(1)  Walker--p  529  ] 

(2)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature -Vol  12,  Chap  12, p  281 
MjlJalker— .p  535  ^  
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until  the  later  days  of  the  Movement  after  Newman  had  become  a 
I  Papist.     French  vnriters  became  knomi  to  the  English  very  gradu- 
ally.    Newman  and  his  colleagues  of  course  had  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  French  Catholic  Church  as  was  very  natural;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  1845  that  the  reformers  began  to  v/ork  with  i 
French  literature.    Pusey  who  v/as  a  theologian  from  top  to  bot- 
tom translated  and  edited  many  French  devotional  books  after 

(1)  I 
1845.  No  doubt,  too,  the  Oxford  leaders  knew  and  heartily  j 

approved  of  Chateaubriand's  G-enie  du  Christianisme  which  had 

brought  about  a  change  in  the  field  of  letters  in  favor  of  i 

j 

j  Christianity. 

I  i' 
I  That  is  probably  as  far  as  anything  like  a  m.odern  foreign  j 

i  i 
'  influence  on  the  Tractarians  v/ent.    The  effects  on  it  from  Italj^ 

j  I 

j  were  negligible.     They  no  doubt  approved  of  any  work,  however  j 

1  i 
j  inconsequential,  that  was  written  anywhere  to  give  aid  to  the  I 

cause  of  the  historic  Church.     They  gloried  in  the  medievalism  | 

of  G-oethe,  they  loved  the  romantic  poetry  of  Schiller,  they  | 

loved  the  quiet  piety  and  spirituality  radiating  from  the  Frenclj 

books  of  devotion;  but  other  than  that,  we  can  find  no  evidence  | 

that  their  writing  and  thinking  were  Influenced  by  forces  out-  | 

side  their  native  la^nd.     "For  the  most  part,  tractarian  litera-  j 

(2)  ' 

ture  was  insular  and  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  past'l  | 
If  the  movement,  then,  was  insular  and  had  its  roots  deep 

i 

in  the  past,  what  shall  we  say  of  early  and  contemporary  English 
influence  on  it? 

i 

j  (1)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature -Vol.  12,  Chapter 
1  12,  p  281. 

L,_(.2}_^id--p-_2ai    _   : 
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I  We  have  already  said  that  the  Tractarlans  gloried  In  the  i 

medievalism  of  G-oethe.     An  early  contemporary  of  theirs  in  thel]? 
own  land  was  also  steeped  in  medievalism.     Tha.t  man  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    He  was  one  man  in  England  at  least  who  was  not 
wrapped  up  in  social  problems.     He  looked  longingly  "back  upon 
the  past  and  "beheld  the  grandeur  of  bygone  days.     The  past  was 
his  passion,  and  because  he  could  tell  a  rattling  good  story  he  | 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  reading  public  in  that  passion.  In! 
that  way  he  was  a  help  to  the  Tractarians.    Newman  himself  said | 

that  the  movement  owed  much  to  Scott  "who  turned  men's  minds  in i 

(1)  ' 
in  the  direction  of  the  Middle  Ages."         And  Keble  once  said 

that  he  often  allowed  himself  to  wonder  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  Scott  had  become  the  poet  of  the  Church  in  as  eminent 
a  sense  as  he  ?;as  the  poet  of  the  Border  and  of  the  Highland  | 
I  Chivalry.^  It  would  of  course  be  false  to  say  that  Scott 

had  any  theological  Influence  over  the  men  of  Oxford;  but  his 

1  literary  influence  was  great.    He  prepared  the  public  to  receive, 

i  i'i 
the  tractarian  message.  1 

I  I 
!  The  movement  has  sometimes  been  called  an  outgrowth  of  the  |' 

I  (3)  !' 

Romantic  Movement.  in  a  sense  it  was.     In  its  pure  poetry,  [I 

il 

such,  for  example,  as  Keble 's  The  Christian  Year,  there  is  much ^ 

1  that  is  in  common  with  the  loftier  moods  of  the  poet  Wordsworth .ji 

i  I' 
I  There  is  in  them  both  the  same  love  of  nature,  depth,  sympathy  l| 

j  for  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  the  ssjne  spiritual  glow. 

I   (1)  Moody  and  Lovett — p  346.  i 
j  (2)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature --p  282.  | 
(3)  Moody  and  Lovett — p  346.  | 


There  is  in  them  both  a  mysticism  which  brings  them  closer  to 
the  Deity  than  the  ordinary  mortal  can  ever  hope  to  be.  Strange 
ly  enough,  however,  Keble's  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  Church  and 
his  conservatism  in  general,  did  not  keep  him  from  giving  free 
vent  to  this  poetic  strain,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
Words?7orth  turned  to  a  firm  conservatism  in  his  later  years, 
his  power  of  poetic  expression  rapidly  declined.    And  this  gen- 
eral proximity  of  Keble  to  the  Romantic  Movement  is  also  true 
of  Williams  and  the  other  poets  of  the  Catholic  revival. 

One's  very  association  with  the  Tractarians  quite  justly 
branded  one  unequivocally  as  a  conservative  not  only  in  theologf 
ical  controversies  but  also  in  political,  social,  and  all  other 
problems.    All  Tories  were  conservative;  but  all  Tories  were  noi 
necessarily  reactionary.     The  Tractarians,  however,  were  not 
only  conservative  but  reactionary  as  well.     They,  like  Scott, 
looked  back  longingly  to  the  past,  and  they  yearned  for  the 
time  when  the  Church  of  England  might  show  herself  to  be  a  de- 
scendent  of  the  Apostolic  Church.     Consequently,  they  hated  all 
sorts  of  liberalism,  whether  in  ecclesiasticism  or  in  govern- 
ment or  just  in  plain  everyday  thinking.     They  hated  any  literaf 
ture  which  smacked  of  any  kind  of  liberalism.     This  is  well  | 

shown  by  a  statement  of  Richard  William  Church,  the  official  | 

I 

historian  of  the  movement,  who  said  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridgej 

(1)  ' 
was  "a  misty  thinker."      ^        Any  men  who  found  themselves  to  b^ 

progressive  or  liberal  at  heart,  soon  found  that,  if  they  were 

(1)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature— Vol.  12,  Chapter 
12,  page  282. 


to  be  honest  with  themselves  and  with  the  world  at  large,  It 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  from  the  movement,  as  j 
J.  A.  Froude  and  Mark  Pattison  did. 

Another  force  which  influenced  the  literary  works  of  the 
Tractarians  in  a  negative  way  was  the  increasing  materialism  of 
;   their  time.     Men  were  willing  to  give  up  striving  for  ideals  so 
long  as  their  worldly  comforts  were  constantly  increased.  Per- 
haps the  writer  who  appealed  to  the  non-religious  side  of  man, 
about  as  completely  as  any,  was  Macaulay.     His  verse  always  was 
popular.     "It  hit  exactly  that  scheme  of  poetry  Msiilch  the  gen- 
eral ear  can  appreciate  and  the  general  brain  understand." 
The  prose  of  his  essays  was  excellent  of  course  and  enabled  him 
to  make  his  meaning  clear;  but  "mystics  like  Plato,  masters  of 
pure  thought  like  Bacon,  complex  religious  natures  like  Doctor 
Johnson,  fare  badly  at  his  hands."  When  it  was  a  question, 

i 

then,  of  calling  men  to  the  worship  of  the  machine  and  the  steams 
engine,  he  was  an  expert.  It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  the 
Tractarians  despised.  To  them  it  was  revolting.  It  was  to  for-j 
get  this  sort  of  thing  that  they  v^ished  so  ardently  to  invlgor- 
' ate  the  Established  Church. 

Two  great  churchmen  whom  they  liked  as  men,  but  whose  prin-- 
ciples  they  opposed,  were  \Yhately,  whom  we  already  have  spoken 
of,  and  Thomas  Arnold,  the  great  headmaster  of  Rugby.  'Thately 
was  an  Srastian  who  viewed  the  Church  as  subordinate  in  every 
sense  to  the  State.     The  Oxford  reformers  viewed  the  Church  as 

(1)  Salntsbury — p  227. 

(2)  Moody  and  Lovett--p  344. 


absolutely  its  own  master  and  subservient  to  no  earthly  in- 
stitution.    Dr.  Arnold  had  a  theory  that  the  Church  Catholic  is 
not  limited  to  churches  with  an  episcopal  form  of  government, 

coming  directly  from  the  Apostles,  but  includes  or  should  In- 

(1) 

elude  even  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Trinity.        The  men 
of  Oxford,  however,  intended  to  fight  for  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion. 

The  quality  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  sacred  verse  has  al- 
ways been  debatable.     Keble's  Christian  Year  had  won  fame  in 
the  literary  world  almost  before  the  movement  started.     That  it 
was  the  expression  of  its  creator's  own  poetic  genius  is  beyond 
dispute.    Whether  he  received  any  of  his  inspiration  from  read- 
ing George  Herbert  is  not  known;  but  in  any  case  there  is  a 
marked  similarity  between  The  Christian  Year  and  The  Temple 
Both  Keble  and  Herbert,  v/hile  excellent  poets,  were  first  of  all 
churchmen,  and  the  poetry  of  each  expresses  the  deep  religious 
nature  of  the  poet.    And  both  are  orthodox  churchmen  who  labour 
within  the  framework  of  the  historic  Church.     Herbert  reveals 
that  extreme  seriousness  which  was  customary  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  and  Keble  reveals  that  simple,  sincere 

i  piety  which  was  true  of  all  the  Tractarians,  but  of  Keble  es- 

i 

I  pecially.    Keble  won  a  name  for  himself  which  probably  would 
have  lasted  even  if  he  had  not  also  become  famous  as  a  leader 
in  the  Oxford  Movement. 
I  It  is  more  proper  for  us  to  discuss  the  influences  enjoyed  i 

I 

I 

I  (1)  Bertram  Newman — page  64. 
(2)  Moody  and  Lovett--page  3^7* 


(2) 


"by  the  Tractarlans  upon  other  people  after  we  have  discussed  j 

I 

their  specific  works;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  | 
years  after  the  Tractarians  had  been  at  work  one  could  see,  at  i 
least  on  some  sides,  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  stark  materi- 
alism as  represented  by  Macaulay  to  an  idea-lisra  which,  if  not 
carried  on  within  the  Established  Church,  was  at  least  spiritu-j 
alized  and  vital.     "Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold  united  ' 

in  bidding  men  ponder  what  their  boasted  progress  was  progress  j 

I 

towards,  and  whether,  in  their  zeal  for  worship  of  the  steam-  i 
engine  and  the  ballot-box,  they  were  not  perchance  bowing  down  ] 
to  heathen  idols,  forgetting  the  G-od  of  the  spirit."  ^"''^ 

We  have  now  seen  how  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history 
played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  about  the  Tractarian  Movement 
and  also  how  it  was  affected  by  foreign  and  insular  develop- 
ments in  the  literary  world.    These  were  all  powerful  forces 
on  the  movement;  but  powerful  though  they  were,  they  could 
never  have  brought  it  into  being  had  it  not  been  for  the  pious 
and  scholarly  men  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  be  stirred  to 
action. 

It  is  important  then  that  we  should  see  what  there  was  in 
the  lives  of  the  principal  leaders  which  would  tend  to  make 
I  them  the  kind  of  men  they  were. 

John  Henry  Newman  was  born  on  February  21,  1801,  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  business  man  and  of  a  lady  of 
Huguenot  descent.     He  is  an interesting  character  to  study  for 
several  reasons;  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
-il  ),^MQQdy.,and  _Lovett-.-paj=;e,-3A6.     


him  is  the  development  of  his  religious  opinions.    As  a  youth  • 

I  I 

I   he  was  educated  privately  at  Ealing  where  he  imbibed  strong 

i  ! 
I  evangelical  principles  which  ruled  him,  much  to  the  satisfactioi^L 

i 

i   of  his  family,  during  the  period  of  adolescence  and  early  man-  j 
hood.     From  the  beginning,  he  was  a  precocious  lad  and  was  pre-! 

i 
I 

pared  to  go  to  the  university  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     It  is  in-'i 

teresting  to  note  that  until  the  eve  of  Newman's  departure  for  ! 

I 

college,  his  father  had  not  decided  whether  to  send  the  boy  to  | 
Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  | 
However,  he  decided  on  Oxford,  and  John  Henry  was  admitted 
to  Trinity  College.    This  was  in  1817 .    He  continued  to  reside 
at  Trinity  until  1823  when  he  succeeded  in  winning  an  Oriel  fel- 
lowship.    The  change  of  residence  and  association  which  re- 
sulted, proved  to  be  one  of  the  turning-points  of  his  life.  He 
went  up  to  Oriel  a  liberal,  not  tremendously  concerned  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  slight  concern  which  he  did  show, 
was  as  an  adherent  to  the  evangelical  side  of  the  Church.  Slowly 
but  surely,  his  active  mind  began  to  change.     He  met  new  people i 
made  nev;  friends --friends  who  had  a  different  viev/  of  the  Church 
and  its  place  in  the  world  from  the  one  Newman  had.     One  of 
these  new  friends  was  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  Froude  did  was 
to  bring  the  liberal  Newman  and  the  conservative  Keble  to  the 

i 

point  where  they  could  understand  each  other.     The  result  was  j 

that  Newman,  v^ho  was  still  in  the  state  of  "becoming,"  so  far  aa| 

i 

his  religious  opinions  were  concerned,  eventually  saw  eye  to  j 
i _ eye  with  Keble  on  eccle3jj,stl^cajL_mattersk   k 

\  i 
\  \ 


During  the  first  three  years  after  becoming  a  fellow  at 
Oriel,  Newman  made  rapid  progress.     He  took  orders  and  "becajne 
a  curate  in  1824,  became  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall 
under  Whately  in  1825,  and  received  an  appointment  as  tutor 
at  Oriel  in  1826.     In  1827,  he  received  an  important  appoint- 
ment as  Vica.r  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  vfhich  position  he  held 
until  184-3,  when  discouraged  v/ith  his  efforts  to  revive  the 

Anglican  Church,  he  retired  to  Littlemore.     At  St.  Mary's,  New- i 

i 

man  won  the  reputation  of  being  an  inspiring  preacher  of  Cath-  i 
olic  doctrine.  | 
In  1845,  completely  convinced  of  the  Roman  Church's  claim  | 

to  be  the  One  True  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  Newman  left  j 

j 

the  Church  of  England  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  or-  ! 
dained  to  the  Roman  priesthood  in  1846. 

The  change  was  now  complete.  We  ha.ve  seen  how  the  bril- 
liant but  unstable  Nev/man  progressed  from  a  liberalism  in  the  i 
Church  of  England  to  Anglo-Catholicism  and  thence  to  Roman  | 
Catholicism.  From  that  time  forward  he  may  have  enjoyed  in-  j 
ward  peace;  but  he  certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  appearances  of  | 
outward  happiness.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  Anglicans 
and  never  fully  appreciated  by  Romanists.  j 

He  founded  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham  in  1847.     He  was 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin  from  1854  until 

1858,  and  in  1879  the  Pope  made  him  a  Cardinal.    He  died  on  j 

August  11,  1890.  i 

John  Keble  was  older  than  Newman,  having  been  born  on 
April  24,  1792,  at  Fair  ford,  In  giouce  ster  shire^  _  t^e_  s_ojn  _of  _  a.  I 


I 


i 


I 
I 

I 

II 


I  i 

I  i 

I 

clergyman  and  the  heir  of  a  traditionally  clerical  family.  In 
i   this  respect  he  differed  from  Newman,  and  consequently  he  did  | 

;  I 

I  not  experience  in  his  life  the  periods  of  ecclesiastical  ag- 

j  nosticisra  which  Newman  suffered.     From  the  beginning,  he  dis- 

I 

played  a  quiet  and  holy  nature  which  remained  v/ith  him  through- 

i 

out  life.    Somehow  or  other  he  seemed  detached  from  this  life,  j 

Newman  voted  against  Keble  in  a  contest  to  elect  a  provost  of  ^ 

i 

Oriel  College,  saying  that  "if  the  place  of  an  angel  was  va-  | 
cant,  he  would  think  of  Keble;  but  here  it  was  necessary  to  | 
I  appoint  a  provost." 

I  Keble  was  educated  at  home  a.nd  sent  to  Corpus  Christi 

I 

College  at  the  age  of  fourteen.     In  1811,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  won  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.     Shortly  after  this  he  won 
the  Chancellor's  Essays,  English  and  Latin,  and  established  his 
reputation  as  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  day. 

In  the  meantime,  he  took  orders  and  entered  upon  his  min- 
istry as  a  conservative,  old-fashioned  high-churchjnan  with  no 
doubts  as  to  Church  of  England's  Catholicity.    His  quiet  but 
effective  ministry  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at  I 
large  when  he  published,  at  first  anonymously,  The  Christian 
Year  in  1827.     In  I83I,  he  v^as  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford  and  distinguished  himself  still  further  in  that  position*] 

In  later  years,  after  he  left  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  vicarage  j 

i 

of  Hursley,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  I866.  i 

! 

He  v/as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  who  re-  | 
mained  unshaken  by  Newman's  secession  to  Rome  and  the  wave  of 
i  secessions  which  followed.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,   1 


I 


! 
I 

I 


I 
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From  his  childhood,  he  had  "been  brought  up  and  educated  in  a 
conservative  home.     All  his  life  he  had  "been  by  tra^lning  and  by 
temperament  a  steady  high- churchman.     Newman  wondered  and  wor-  I 
rled  about  the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church.     Keble  took  j 
it  for  granted.     Newman  v/as  always  restless.     Keble  was  always  j 

serene.     They  were  different  from  each  other  in  almost  every  j 

I. 

way  imaginable;  but  in  the  important  year  of  1833,  there  v/as 
one  thing  on  which  they  were  in  complete  agreement.     That  one 
thing  was  the  position  of  the  Church.     And  because  they  both 
felt  the  Church  they  loved  to  be  in  grave  danger,  they  started 
their  work,  in  conjunction  with  their  lesser  colleagues,  to 
restore  to  the  Church  its  rightful  heritage. 

There  is  one  other  person  whose  life  we  should  know  about 
before  taking  up  the  literary  works.    That  person  is  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey  who  brought  to  the  nev;  movement  a  reputation. 

He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Lord  Folkestone  by  blood,  and 
his  father  was  the  representative  of  the  very  old  Berkshire 
home  of  Pusey.    At  the  family  seat,  Edward  T;as  born  in  I8OO .  He 
went  to  Eton  and  to  Christ  Church  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College  in  1823.     He  was  a  thorough  schola^r  and  became  expert  iri 
Theology  and  oriental  languages  through  his  studies  in  G-ermany. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  which  post  he  held  for  many  years.  Conserva- 
tive in  his  theology,  he  joined  the  Tractarians  in  their  work 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  recognized  hea^ds  of  the  movement. 
Like  Keble  he  succeeded  in  withstanding  the  shock  of  the  Great 
Secession  and  remained  unshaken  in  his  belief  in  the  Catholicity 
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of  the  Church  of  England  right  up  to  his  death  in  1882. 

We  have  thus  looked  briefly  at  the  lives  of  the  three  grea| 
leaders  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.    We j 
can  make  this  generalization  of  all  the  Tractarians:  political-j 
ly,  socially,  economically,  they  were  almost  without  exception 
Tories,  of  the  upper  classes,  and  well-to-do;  theologically, 
Intellectually,  morally,  they  were  conservative,  of  a  scholarly 
nature,  and  pious,  upright  men.     They  were  interested  in  prog- 
ress only  when  that  progress  was  effected  without  injuring  the 
status  of  the  Church  which  was  first,  last,  and  always  their 
primary  concern.     That  was  the  kind  of  men  the  Tractarians  as  a 
group  unquestionably  were. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  their  works,  we  shall 
state  specifically  the  things  for  which  the  Tractarians  stood. 

1.  )  They  wished  to  revive  ancient  Catholic  doctrines  (such 
as  the  real  presence  of  Clirist  in  the  sacrament,  apostolic  suc- 
cession, the  regenerative  nature  of  Baptism,  the  need  for  con- 
fession, the  desirability  of  daily  services,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments--Holy  Communion,  Baptism,  Holy  Orders,  Confirmation, 
Matrimony,  Penance,  and  Unction — and  so  forth)  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  inherent  in  Anglicanism  but  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten  through  the  increasing  worldliness  and  spiritual 
neglect  within  the  Church. 

2.  )  They  believed  that  by  reviving  these  doctrines  they 
could  spiritualize  the  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  truly  re- 
ligious persons  would  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  go  either  |i 

j 

i  into  the  Roman  Catholi  c  Church  or  into  Methodism,  but  would  fi.ndi 


Spiritual  nourishment  in  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Tracta 
rians  held  to  he  of  divine  origin. 

3.  )  They  believed  that,  even  though  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  State  Church,  authority  rests  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
not  in  the  civil  authorities. 

4.  )  They  believed  that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  pass 
laws  affecting  the  Church  v^ithout  the  permission  of  the  Church 
itself. 

Broadly  speaking,  they  are  the  things  for  which  the 
Tractarians  stood,  and  the  reader  will  arrive  at  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  pages  that  follow  if  he  keeps  these  things 
in  mind. 

IV 

The  first  literary  attempt  of  the  Tractarians  to  put  their 
plan  for  a  revival  of  Catholicism  in  the  English  Church  into 
effect  was  made  through  the  writing  and  publishing  of  brief 
tracts  which  dealt  with  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  historic 
Church  which  had  become  practically  unheard  of  through  constant 
neglect.     These  tracts  were  directed  in  the  beginning  at  the 
clergy  and  Intended  to  call  them  to  a  realization  of  their 
duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  as  Christian  priests. 
It  was  this  method  that  they  believed  to  be  wiser  than  appeal- 
ing immediately  to  the  masses.     "It  was  not  a  popular  appeal; 
it  addressed  itself  not  to  the  many  but  to  the  few;  it  sought 
to  inspire  and  to  teach  the  teachers.     There  was  no  thought  as 
yet  of  acting  on  the  middle  classes."  ^'^^ 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  branched  out,  and 

I 

the  scholarly  divines  were  Joined  by  enthusiastic  laymen  in 
their  v;ide  appeal  to  all  who  might  in  any  way  be  interested  in 

I   the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

I 

The  tracts  v;ere  written  at  first  by  Newman,  John  Keble, 
and  Hurrell  Fronde,  the  last  of  whom,  had  his  life  not  be 
snuffed  out  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  movement  started, 
might  have  become  the  ablest  and  the  most  famous  of  them  all. 

!   These  three  were  soon  joined  by  Isaac  Williajns,  who  besides 

1 
I 

I  being  an  eminent  poet  possessed  an  extraordinarily  limpid  prose 
!  style — simple  and  direct — Just  the  type  that  was  needed  in  the 

short  and  biting  tracts  that  the  reformers  wished  to  present, 
i  For  a  time  these  men  carried  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load; 
j  but  eventually  they  were  joined  by  a  man,  one  of  the  most 
I  lea,rned  of  the  group,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  who  brought  to 
them  a  reputation  T?tiich  added  lustre  to  the  movement.  Newman 
himself  said  that  Pusey  was  able  to  give  a  name,  a  fame,  and  a 
personality  to  what  was  without  him  a  sort  of  mob.     The  first 
j  tract  which  Pusey  wrote  was  Tract  18  entitled  Thoughts  on  the 
Benefits  of  the  System  of  Fasting  enjoined  by  our  Church.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  they  had  all  been  anonymous;  but  at  the  end  of 

j  this  tract,  Pusey  subscribed  his  initials.     By  his  doing  this, 

i 

!  the  movement  was  by  many  called  "Puseyism"  and  the  followers 
I  "Puseyites."  ^"^^      Those  five  men  were  the  real  leaders,  al- 
though during  the  course  of  the  tracts  they  were  joined  by 
I  others.    But  even  then,  authorship  was  restricted  to  a  com- 
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paratively  small  group.     Isaac  Williams  himself  said  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  those  who  took  any  part, 
however  slight  and  trivial,  nLimbered  only  fourteen.     Those  men, 
he  said,  were  Froude,  Newman,  John  and  Thomas  Keble,  Arthur 
Purceval,  John  Bowden,  Isaac  Williams,  Pusey,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
William  Palmer,  Thomas  Mozley,  Sir  G-eorge  Prevost,  Antony  Bul- 

ler,  and  R.  F.  Wilson.  ^"''^  | 

j 

As  we  have  already  said  the  tracts  were  short,  incisive  | 

I 

little  works  directed  first  at  the  clergy  and  then  at  the  laity, | 

I 

with  the  intention  of  bringing  about  in  the  Established  Church 
a  revival  of  early  Christian  doctrines  and  practices.    Almost  i 
none  of  the  earliest  ones  were  more  than  five  pages  in  length,  i 

1   and  some  of  them  were  even  shorter  than  that.     Their  nature  is  | 

;  I 

I  !1 

!   shown  merely  by  looking  at  the  titles :    Thoughts  on  the  Minis-  j 

I;   terial  Commission  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Clergy ;  Adher-  \ 

I  ! 
I   ence  to  the  Apostolical  Succession  the  Safest  Course ;  Bishops,  ; 

I  j 
Priests,  and  Deacons; and  so  forth.    From  these  few  titles,  one  j 

can  immediately  discern  what  was  nearest  the  writers'  hearts.  | 

It  was  a  strong  plea  for  tradition  in  the  face  of  constantly  in-l 

I  j 

j  creasing  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  I 

I  I 

;  Anglican  communion.  I 

i  I 

'  It  is  undoubtedly  best  for  us  to  allow  them  to  tell  their  ' 

I 

Ij  purpose  in  their  own  words  which  are  found  in  the  Advertisement  | 
!|   to  the  first  edition.     "The  following  Tracts  v/ere  published  withj 
the  object  of  contributing  something  towards  the  practical  revival 
of  doctrines,  which,  although  held  by  the  great  divines  of  our 

 (1)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams--rL_  120  
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Church,  at  present  have  become  obsolete  with  the  majority  of 
her  members,  and  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  view  even  by 
the  more  learned  and  orthodox  few  who  still  adhere  to  them. 
The  Apostolic  succession,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  were  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  the  minds  of  our  predecessors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  has  been  secured  by  law,  her  ministers  have  been  under 
the  temptation  of  having  on  an  arm  of  flesh  instead  of  her  own 
divinely -provided  discipline,  a  temptation  increased  by  polit- 
ical events  and  arrangements  which  need  not  here  be  more  than 
alluded  to.     A  lamentable  increase  of  sectarianism  has  fol- 
lowed." ^■'■^      And  again,  "They  (the  authors)  believe  that  noth- 
ing but  these  neglected  doctrines,  faithfully  preached,  will 
repress  that  extension  of  Popery,  for  #iich  the  ever  multi- 
plying divisions  of  the  religious  world  are  too  clearly  prepar- 
ing the  way." 

As  time  went  on,  the  tracts  changed  in  their  structure, 
and  some  of  them  blossomed  out  or  wilted,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view,  into  lengthy  and  involved  theological  treatises. 
Obviously  it  goes  without  saying  that  when  this  came  about,  the 
tracts  lost  whatever  popular  appeal  they  may  have  had  and  be- 
came the  battlefield  of  the  traditionalists  and  their  oppo- 
nents; but  they  had  already  to  some  extent  accomplished  their 
purpose.     They  had  now  won  for  their  authors  among  other  things 

(1)  Tracts  for  the  Times  by  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford — Vol.  I,  Advertisement,  page  5. 

(2)  ibid. --page  7. 


a  multitude  of  followers  among  the  masses  and  among  the  less 
intellectual  clergy.     The  long  theological  treatises  served  to 
stir  up  the  more  scholarly  group  of  clergy  who  lay  dormant  in 
their  rooms  and  spent  what  energy  they  had  on  the  cricket  field 
rather  than  in  solving  nerve-racking  intellectual  problems  of  a 
theological  nature. 

The  tracts  are  now  for  the  most  part  forgotten  even  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  at  least  a  professional  interest  in 
them.    But  there  are,  nevertheless,  two  tracts  which  are  worth 
knowing  about.    Tract  67  on  the  regenerative  nature  of  Baptism 
was  written  by  Pusey.     It  is  known,  not  for  its  own  worth,  but 
for  an  event  following  a  sermon  by  Pusey  in  1843  on  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  sermon  was  intended  to  be  a 
supplement  to  the  tract.    As  a  result  of  views  expressed  in  the 
sermon,  which  the  Oxford  University  authorities  condemned  as 
Popery,  Pusey  was  suspended  from  preaching  in  the  university 
for  three  years,  which  were  to  include  the  critical  years  in 
which  Newman  was  to  be  converted  to  the  Roman  faith.     In  spite 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  tract  has  been  overshadowed  by 
its  supplement  through  an  historical  event,  it  is,  nevertheless. 
Important  to  us,  in  that  it  is  an  example  of  the  theological 
treatises  which  characterized  the  later  tracts.     In  it,  the 
author  expounds  at  great  length  his  theory,  or  rather  the  an- 
cient Catholic  theory,  of  the  regenerative  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.    As  is  clearly  evident  to  anyone  v/ho  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Church  of  England 
believes,  without  any  doubt,  in  the  regenerative  nature  of  Bap- 


tism.    According  to  her  theory,  the  person  baptized,  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  baptism — not  before  and  not  after--i3  freed 
fromoriginal  sin  and  all  other  sins  that  he  has  committed  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Baptism.     The  onrush  of  liberalism  had  obscured 
this  doctrine,  and  Baptism  had  degenerated  into  no  more  than  a 
nice  old  Christian  custom  with  no  particular  significance  so 
far  as  the  welfare  of  the  person  receiving  the  sacrament  v/as 
concerned.     Pusey  flayed  all  views  of  it  contrary  to  the  ortho- 
dox one  a.nd  defended  the  Catholic  view.     The  tract  is  full  of 
learning;  but  like  everything  that  Pusey  wrote,  it  is  set  down 
in  a  heavy  and  Involved  prose  style.     Pusey  always  was  con- 
demned for  his  heavy  style.     Saintsbury,  hov/ever,  says  in  his 
defence,  "Pusey 's  style  was  accused  by  some  of  bareness  and  by 
others  of  obscurity;  but  these  accusations  may  be  safely  dis- 
missed as  due  merely  to  the  prevalent  fancy  for  florid  expres- 
sion, and  to  the  impatience  of  somevdiat  scholastically  arranged 

(1) 

argument  which  also  distinguished  our  times." 

Another  prominent  tract  is  Tract  90  which  was  the  work  of 
Ifewman.    But  like  Tract  67,  its  importance  today  comes  from  the 
historical  events  which  proceeded  from  It,  rather  than  from  its 
own  literary  or  theological  worth.     If  the  truth  be  told,  it 
really  is  not  important  either  as  literature  or  as  theology. 
Newman,  the  man  of  letters,  wrote  any  number  of  works  which  are 
more  important  as  literature,  and  Newman,  the  theologian,  wrote 
any  number  of  works  which  a,re  more  important  as  theology.  But, 
even  aside  from  the  historical  importance  which  surrounds  it, 
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Tract  90  is  of  some  consequence  as  an  example  of  a  tract  writ- 
ten by  the  man  who  vrrote  more  of  them  than  anybody  else.^"^^  In 
it,  the  writer  claims  that  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

England  are  not  directed  so  much  against  Roman  Catholic  doc- 

(2) 

trine  as  against  popular  abuses  of  it.  The  Tractarians ' 

theological  forbears  within  the  English  Church  were  the  divines 
of  the  16 'th,  and  the  17 'th  centuries.     It  had  been  claimed 
that  their  teachings,  which  the  Tractarians  also  sponsored,  wer(  ^ 
inconsistent  with  the  39  Articles  which,  it  v/as  claimed,  were 
clearly  anti-Roman.    The  tract,  as  is  well-known,  brought  con- 
demnation upon  the  head  of  Newman  and  eventually  was  instru-  | 

I 

mental  in  forcing  him  into  the  Roman  Catholic  fold.     The  tract  | 

is  written  in  the  typical  Newmanesque  style,  straight -forward 

and  limpid.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tract  90  brought  a 

termination  to  the  writing  and  publishing  of  the  Tracts  for  the 

Times,  but  that  edition  after  edition  of  that  individual  tract 

pouring  from  the  press  enabled  the  otherwise  disgruntled  Newman 

(31 

to  buy  himself  a  large  and  valuable  library  out  of  the  proceeds. 

On  the  77hole  the  authors  had  "something  of  a  common  style 
in  English;     intensely  serious,  unaffected,  vdthout  the  slight- 
est ornament  or  rhetoric,  but  dignified  and,  in  later  issues, 

reflecting  in  the  language  the  weight  and  elaboration  of  the 
(4) 

argument."  In  addition  to  the  preceding  quotation,  it  is 

worth  noting  what  Richard  William  Church,  who  became  the  offl- 

(1)  It  Is  believed  that  Newman  wrote  23  tracts  in  all. 

(2)  Bertram  Newman — page  81 

(3)  Bertram  Newman — page  82 

(4)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature — ^Volume  12, 
Chapter  12,  page  286. 
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cial  first  generation  historian  of  the  movement,  had  to  say 
about  the  style  of  the  authors  and  the  effect  of  their  works: 
"The  early  Tracts  were  intended  to  startle  the  world,  and  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so.     Their  very  form,  as  short  earnest  leaf- 
lets, was  perplexing;  for  they  came,  not  from  the  class  of  re- 
ligionists who  usually  deal  in  such  productions,  "but  from  dis- 
tinguished University  scholars,  picked  men  of  a  picked  college; 
and  from  men,  too,  who  as  a  school  were  the  representatives  of 
soberness  and  self-control  in  religious  feeling  and  language, 
and  whose  usual  style  of  writing  was  marked  by  its  severe  avoid- 
ance of  excitement  and  novelty;  the  school  from  which  had  late- 
ly come  The  Christian  Year,  with  its  memorable  motto  *  In  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. '    Yet  the  language 
of  the  Tracts  was  strong  and  peremptory."  ^■^^ 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  tracts  had  little  effect  on 
English  letters  in  general,  at  least  for  some  time  after.  It 
would  be  the  other  writings  of  the  Tractarians  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  affect  literature.    And  of  course  that  was  the 
case.     In  spite  of  the  excellent  work  the  Tracts  did  in  the 
field  of  religious  literature,  "for  a  long  time  the  movement 
stood  apart,  as  philosophy  commonly  does,  from  the  ordinary 
work  of  men  who  wrote  and  men  who  read." 


The  work  which  has  become  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  famous 
of  the  books  written  by  any  of  these  men  is  Newman's  Apologia 

pro  Vita  Sua  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1864, 

(1)  R.  W.  Church--page  119 

(2)  Camb. History  of  English  Lit.-Vol.l2,  CSi.  12,  page  281^  -^-^ 
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nineteen  years  after  the  author  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.     After  his  conversion,  Newman's  life  was 
not  too  happy,  because  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
most  Anglicans  and  not  fully  appreciated  by  most  Romanists. 
The  Apologia,  however,  revealed  to  its  readers  the  true  beauty 
and  simple  sincerity  of  the  life  it  portrayed  and  removed  once 
and  for  all  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  as  to  Newman's  in- 
tellectual integrity. 

The  book  was  prompted  by  a  charge  made  against  its  author 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  an  Anglican  clergyman  of  the  broad  church 
school  who  had  also  won  a  certain  renown,  not  only  for  his  pas- 
i    sion  for  social  justice  but  also  as  a  novelist.     The  unfortu- 
nate Kingsley  met  his  intellectual  master,  however,  when  he 
i    encountered  Newman.     The  story  of  their  feud,  briefly  told,  is 
I    approximately  as  follows:    One  day  Newman  received  a  copy  of 
j    Macmillan' s  Magazine  in  which  was  included  a  review  by  Charles 

Kingsley  of  volumes  seven  and  eight  of  James  Anthony  Froude's 

(1) 

History  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  review,  Kingsley 

made  the  statement,  and  designated  Newman  as  the  authority  for 
his  statement,  that  "Truth  for  its  own  sake  has  never  been  a 
virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy."    Newman  of  course  demanded  that 
Kingsley  declare    specifically  when  and  where  Newman  ever  had 
made  such  a  statement.     Kingsley 's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  believed  Fr.  Newman  had  made  such  a  charge  in  many  of  his 
writings;  but  he  referred  in  particular  to  a  sermon  entitled 
Wisdom  and  Innocence  which  Newman  had  published  twenty  years 


I 
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"before  when  he  was  still  an  Anglican.    \'7hen  Newman  forced  his 
accuser  into  a  position  where  a  complete  apology  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, Kingsley  went  only  halfway  and  apologized  not  for  mis- 
'    quoting  and  thereby  injuring  Newman  but  rather  for  so  seriously 
mistaking  him.    After  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
two,  in  which  incidentally  Nev/man  showed  quite  clearly  his  own 
intellectual  and  rhetorical  superiority  over  his  opponent,  New- 
man set  to  work  and  produced  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  Newman' li 
feeling  in  the  matter  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  first  three 
sentences  of  the  book:     "I  cannot  be  sorry  to  have  forced  Mr.  i 
Kingsley  to  bring  out  in  fulness  his  charges  against  me.     It  is 
far  better  that  he  should  discharge  his  thoughts  upon  me  in  my 
lifetime,  than  after  I  am  dead.     Under  the  circumstances  I  am 
happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  me  by  a  writer  who  has  taken  pains  with  his  work 
and  is  well  satisfied  with  it."  ^'^^ 

i  The  book  is  an  eminent  work,  and  Newman *s  essential  honest3 

I 

j    shines  forth  from  every  page.     Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  auto* 
I   biography;  but  also  it  is  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  re- 
ligious history  and  thinking  in  the  middle  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    More  important  still,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  prose  writing  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  English 
I   language.    One  writer  says  this  about  Newman  and  Kingsley , "Such 
I   interest,  in  fact,  as  Kingsley 's  pamphlet  and  the  belligerent 
portions  of  the  Apologia  still  retain  lies  in  this,  viz.,  tl:iat 
they  are  among  the  last  genuine  relics  of  the  heroic  age  of 
j  (1)  Apologia — page  21.   


controversy,  when  combatants  went  at  It  hammer  and  tongs,  with 

their  energy  unabated  by  any  lurking  consciousness  of  a  possi- 

(1) 

ble  case  for  the  other  side."         Any  reader  of  the  book  will 
recognize  part  I,  in  i?diich  Newman  tears  Kingsley  apart,  as  a 
polemical  master-piece;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  written  those 
majestic  words  "And  now  I  am  in  a  train  of  thought  higher  and 
more  serene  than  any  which  slanders  can  disturb.    Away  with  you,, 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  fly  into  space.    Your  name  shall  occur  again 
as  little  as  I  can  help,  in  the  course  of  these  pages.     I  shall 
henceforth  occupy  myself  not  with  you,  but  with  your  charges"-- 

as  soon  as  he  has  done  that,  he  settles  do^vn  into  a  cool  and 
convincing  defence  of  his  own  life. 

Another  prose  work  by  the  same  author  y;hich  has  become 
famous  but  not  nearly  so  famous  as  the  one  just  dealt  with  is 
The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Sducati on  which  dates  from 
1852.     Sir  Robert  Peel  had  set  up  in  Ireland  a  number  of  Un- 
denominational Colleges.  ^"^^  Naturally  enough,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  in  the  majority  in  Ireland,  did  not  approve  of 
mixed  education.     They  appealed  to  Rome  for  permission  to  found 
I  a  Catholic  University,  and  the  Pope  approved  and  gave  his  per- 
I  mission  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Dublin.  The 
Irish  bishops  invited  Newman  to  become  head  of  the  university, 
and  Newman  who  had  spent  many  happy  Anglican  years  at  Oxford  and 
1  who  loved  the  idea  of  being  once  again  able  to  live  in  a  "uni- 
versity atmosphere"  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  although 

(1)  Bertram  Newman- -page  157 

(2)  Apologia- -page  36 

.  (3.).  Bertram^  Newman--jpa^     


not  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the 

scheme.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure 

because  there  was  innate  in  the  Irish  a  bitter  hatred  for 

England  and  Englishmen.     Nev/man  did  not  intend  to  have  the  new 

university  priest-ridden,  wishing  rather  to  have  many  Catholic 

laymen  on  the  faculty  and  to  educate  and  prepare  for  life  an 

(1) 

intelligent  Catholic  laity.  Ward  says,  "The  Archbishop  of 

Dublin,  Dr.   Cullen,  saw  with  alarm  'the  possibility  of  some- 

(2) 

thing  like  a  Catholic  intellectual  republic'." 

The  lectures  which  compose  the  book  clearly  set  forth  the 
author's  views  of  what  a  university  ought  to  be  and,  indeed,  of 
i   necessity  must  be.     In  his  lucid  prose  style,  he  maintains  that 
the  university  scholar  must  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
Those  who  work  within  the  university  must  ever  strive  towards 
their  goal  ^Ich  is  the  enlargement  of  the  mind.    And  Newman 
claims  that  a  university  cannot  omit  theology  from  its  curricu- 
I  lum  and  continue  to  call  Itself  a  university.    To  do  so  would 
plainly  be  a  contradiction  of  terras.     Theology  is  a  science,  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  fact  the  highest  branch  of  knowledge 
because  it  concerns  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  therefore 
the  study  of  it  must  be  a  principal  aim  of  university  education 
And  ultimately,  according  to  Newman,  all  knowledge  boils  down 
to  a  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  #ii ch  to  Newman  is,  of 
course,  a  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion.     "It  represents,  if 
it  does  not  indeed  anticipate,  some  of  the  most  powerful  ideas 

(1)  Bertram  Nev/man — page  127- 

(2)  ibid. --page  128 
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of  the  later  nineteenth  century  in  regard  to  the  true  functions 
of  a  university  reform." 

The  "book  Is  written  in  pleasing  prose,  the  ideas  are 
clearly  and  convincingly  conveyed  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  trul|^ 
an  admirable  addition  to  English  literature;  but  obviously  it 
never  could  become  a  popular  or  widely  read  book  on  account  of 
the  narrow  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  author.     He  may  be 
right;  but  he  might  just  as  well  be  wrong,  so  far  as  making  the 
book  popular  is  concerned. 

A  third  important  book  by  Newman  is  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a 
G-rammar  of  Assent  which  like  the  two  preceding  ones  was  Trritten 
after  the  author  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  fact  being 
later  than  either  of  the  other  two.     It  dates  from  1870.  Al- 
though it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  it  has  even  less  popu- 
lar appeal  than  the  others,  being  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.     In  part  I,  he 
exerts  all  his  intellectual  forces  to  refute  the  claim  that 
is  impossible  for  man  to  believe  what  he  cannot  understand. 
From  the  scientific  view  of  belief,  one  is  lead  to  believe  that 
man  can  believe  only  that  which  he  perceives  with  his  senses. 
To  accept  anything  as  fact  on  mere  faith  or  even  on  inconclusive 
and  iinscientif ic  evidence  cannot  be  done  by  anyone  who  wishes  to 
preserve  his  intellectual  honesty.    Newman,  however,  holds  with 
all  Catholics  that  the  Church  is  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Truth  which  has  come  to  her  through  revelation.     "To  her  is  com- 
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mltted  the  care  and  the  interpretation  of  the  revelation."  ^■^) 
He  ends  the  argument  of  Part  I  with  these  words :     "And  thus  it 
is,  that  by  believing  the  word  of  the  Church  ' implicite' ,  that 
is,  by  believing  all  that  that  Y/ord  does  or  shall  declare  it- 
self to  contain,  every  Catholic,  according  to  his  intellectual 
capacity,  supplements  the  shortcomings  of  his  knowledge  without 
blunting  his  real  assent  to  what  is  elementary,  and  takes  upon 
himself  from  the  first  the  whole  truth  of  revelation,  progress- 
ing from  one  apprehension  of  it  to  another  according  to  his 
intellectual  opportunities."^''"^     In  part  II,  Newman  agrties  that 
when  we  have  a  cumulation  of  proofs,  short  of  demonstration 
separately,  that  cumulation  may  very  well  compel  an  absolute 
certainty.    After  all,  the  desire  for  inera^dicable  proof  of 
everything  we  are  to  believe  is  one  whose  fulfillment  is  im- 
possible.   We  have  to  start  with  an  assumption.    We  ca^nnot  con- 
vert anybody  to  anything  if  he  will  not  grant  assumptions  we 
ask  for,  and  without  assumptions  no  one  can  prove  anything 
about  anything. 

The  three  books  of  Newman's  which  we  have  discussed  are 
probably  his  best  known  and  also  his  best  written  prose  works. 
That  they  were  all  three  written  after  he  had  become  a  convert 
to  Rome  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  typical  of 
Tractarian  literature.     They  are  written  by  a  man  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  whose  thought  typified  the 
Tractarian  thought,  but  who  went  fa.rther  than  the  other  lea^ders 
and  found  his  peace  in  what  all  the  Tractarians  would  agree  to 
(1)  .  A  Grammar  of  Assent --page  lAj..   ...^ 
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be  another  "branch  of  the  same  Institution,  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

Before  going  on  to  a  discussion  of  other  Tractarian  non- 
fictional  prose  works,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  consider  first 
the  principal  characteristics  of  Newman  as  a  stylist  and  as  a 

man  of  letters  in  general.  | 

I 

Like  all  the  Tractarians ,  Newman  was  a  writer  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  cause;  hut  he  was  equally  an  artist.     It  was  not  that 
he  strove  especially  to  be  an  artist;  but  he  simply  could  not 
help  himself.     Of  course  there  were  those,  even  among  his  intimate 
friends,  who  declared  him  to  be  a  conscious  artist.     One  of 
them,  Isaac  17illiams,  who  remained  close  to  him  and  correspond- 
ed with  him  even  after  his  conversion,  said,  "He  v/as  always  in 
the  habit  of  looking  for  effect."  ^"''^    On  the  other  hand,  Bert- 
ram Newman  has  this  to  say,  "A  priest  by  calling,  and  anything 

but  an  author  by  profession,  Newnan  very  seldom  wrote  with  a 

(2) 

conscious  literary  intention."^        Be  that  as  it  may,  and  there 
are  bits  to  be  said  for  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  fact 
remains  tliat  John  Henry  Newman  has  come  to  be  recognized,  and 
rightly  so ,  as  one  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    The  reason  for  Nev/man's  artistry  probably  is  that  he 
was  a  born  artist  and  simply  could  not  be  anything  else.  The 
prose  in  the  Apologia  is  not  the  laboured  prose  of  a  man  who 
struggles  to  express  himself  adequately,  but  rather  the  clear, 
fluent  prose  of  a  man  whose  very  pen  is  eloquent.     He  is  able  to 

(1)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams- -page  54 

(2)  Bertram  Newman — page  201 
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give  the  reader  the  impression  that  he  is  writing  directly  to 
and  for  him. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  the  simple  eloquence  comes  from  his 
own  simplicity  of  life  and  singleness  of  purpose.    When  he 
wrote  he  knew  where  he  was  going  and  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  said  it,  simply,  clearly,  and  adequately.     It  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  long  series  of  sermons,  which  he  preached  as  a 
j   young  Anglican  divine  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  of  Oxford  University 
and  which  were  clarity  and  simplicity  themselves,  trained  him 
for  his  arduous  work  as  a  writer  in  later  years. 

It  lias  been  claimed  by  some,  that  Newman's  prose  in  his 
later  years  was  more  ornate  and  Newman  was  more  obviously  trying; 
for  effect  than  was  the  case  in  his  youth.     He  was  far  more 
rhetorical,  they  say.^''"^ 

Professor  Saintsbury  had  this  to  say  of  Newman,  "It  is 
quite  true  that  his  writing  at  its  best  is  of  extraordinary 
charm,  while  that  charm  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  derived  from  dubiously  legitimate  ornament  and 
flourish,  but  observes  the  purest  classical  limitations  of 
proportion  and  form.  The  sentences  are  neither  volleying  in 

their  shortness,  nor  do  they  roll  thundrously;  the  cadences 
though  perfect  are  not  engineered  with  elaborate  musical  art; 
there  are  in  proportion  very  few  adjectives;  the  writer  exer- 
cises the  most  extreme  continence  in  metaphor,  simile,  illustra- 
tion, all  the  tricks  and  frounces  of  literary  art." 

(1)  Cambridge  History  of  Engli sh  Literature— page  297 

(2)  Saintsbury — page  3^. 


Newman's  failure,  like  that  of  all  the  Tractarians,  to 
take  a  topmost  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  has 
resulted  not  from  a  lack  of  power  but  rather  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  field  of  endeavour.     Keble  once  wondered  v^hat  might 
have  happened  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  become  the  poet  of  the 
Church  in  as  eminent  a  sense  as  he  was  the  poet  of  the  Border 
and  of  Highland  chivalry.    One  might  wonder,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, what  might  have  happened  if  Neman,  Keble,  and  their  | 
friends  had  become  the  champions  of  something  else--almost  any- 
thing- -in  as  eminent  a  sense  as  they  were  the  champions  of  the 
Church. 

There  are  two  other  major  prose  works  and  a  few  minor  ones 
which  we  come  now  to  deal  with,  before  entering  on  a  treatment 
of  Tractarian  fiction  and  poetry.     The  first  one  is  The  Auto- 
biography of  Isaac  Williams  who  was  one  of  the  early  leaders 
of  the  movement  and  a  writer  of  considerable  merit,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  poetry.    Besides  being  a  work  of  genuine  feel- 
ing and  singular  beauty,  the  Autobiography  is  undoubtedly  a 
work  which  throws  great  light  on  the  life  and  beliefs  of  Wil- 
liams' colleagues.     The  style  is  simple  and  direct,  a  style 
which  is  most  becoming  to  the  kind  of  work  the  Autobiography  Is.j 
Of  all  the  books  which  were  written  by  the  Oxford  reformers, 
there  is  none  which  is  more  readable  and  interesting  to  the 
casual  reader.     It  is  a  book  Yfoich  anyone  can  sit  down  and  en- 
joy, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  trivial  as  not  to  have 
some  value  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  written.     It  is  a  book  whi ch  ought  to  be  recommended  to 

I 
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any  student  of  the  Oxford  Movement  for  its  historical  value 
and  also  for  the  keen  insight  its  author  had  into  the  lives  and 
minds  of  his  associates.     It  is  this  writer's  opinion  that  of 
all  the  books  that  can  be  found  on  the  movement  there  is  none 
that  will  change  Keble  and  Newman  and  all  the  others  from  mere 
names  into  living  men  more  quickly  than  this  one  will.  If 
there  are  any,  as  there  surely  are,  who  believe  that  Williams, 
if  he  could  write  at  all,  could  write  only  poetry,  their  opin- 
ion will  be  changed  as  soon  as  they  have  read  into  the  Auto- 
biography . 

The  second  is  by  Richard  William  Church  and  is  entitled 
The  Oxford  Movement.     It  is  a  comprehensive  but  Incomplete 
work,  covering  the  history  of  the  movement  from  its  beginning 
in  1833  until  the  secession  of  Newman  in  1845.     It  is  a  v/ell- 
written  book,  being  done  by  a  man  who  was  as  much  a  man  of 
letters  as  any  of  the  Tractarians,  and  portrays  vividly  the 
history  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  men  of  the  first  gen- 
eration. 

In  literary  style,  the  writer  is  a  devoted  disciple  of 
Newman,  in  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  absence  of  ornament 
which  made  his  style  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the  writing  of 
his  generation. He  possessed  a  clear  insight  into  the  Ijved 
and  thoughts  of  men  and  was  of  such  a  disposition  as  to  write 
at  all  times  fairly  and  kindly  of  all  his  fellows. 

His  ardor  for  the  promotion  of  the  movement  of  which  he 
wrote  is  shown  in  the  Advertisement  of  The  Oxfo rd  Movement 
:.Cl)  Camb.j. ,_Hl3 to r^  0 jf  English  Li t . , V.o  1 .12., _■  rSi^  12 , _ page.  JQl  , 


where  he  says  that  "one  v/ho  lived  with  them  (the  Tractarians ) , 
and  lived  long  "beyond  most  of  them,  believed  in  the  reality  of 
their  goodness  and  height  of  character,  and  still  looks  back 
with  deepest  reverence  to  those  forgotten  men  as  the  compan- 
ions to  whose  teaching  and  example  he  owes  an  infinite  debt, 

(1) 

and  not  he  only  but  religious  society  in  England  of  all  kinds." 

Besides  being  an  eminent  historian,  Church  also  won  a  cer- 
tain renown  as  a  literary  critic. 

There  are  many  lesser  Tractarian  works  of  which  we  shall 
discuss  only  a  fev/.     One  of  them  is  the  Ideal  of  Christian 
Church  which  was  vn^itten  by  \7.  G-.  Ward  v/ho  v/as  one  of  the  first 
of  the  reformers  to  be  accused  of  having  pro-Roman  sympathies 
and  v7ho  finally  proved  his  accusers  to  be  right  by  going  over 
to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  book  itself  is  interesting  only  in  that  it  sets  forth 

the  beliefs  for  v/hich  the  author  was  accused  of  his  Roman 

tendencies.     He  wastes  no  words  in  his  condemnation  of  the 

Church  of  England  for  "performing  her  duty  with  deplorable  in- 
(2) 

a.dequacy."  In  fact,  according  to  '/Jard,  she  makes  no  at- 

tempt to  perform  it.     He  expects  that  eventually  out  of  the 
Church's  failure  to  preach  and  practice  ancient  Catholic  doc- 
trines will  come  also  a  failure  to  believe  "even  in  such  a  trutli 
as  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity."    He  maintains  that  that  doc- 
trine is  not  nearly  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind  as 
most  people  believe  it  to  be.     He  urges  Church  authorities  to 

(1)  The  Oxford  Movement --Church;  Advertisement— p.  VI. 

(2)  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church- -Pre face  p.  VI 


get  together  and  cooperate  on  such  as  might  be  their  points  of 
agreement  and  from  there  to  strive  towards  their  real  goal  of 
reviving  the  Catholic  aspect  of  the  Establishment. 

The  book  is  now  almost  entirely  forgotten,  even  among 
theologians  of  the  Catholic  school.     If  it  has  any  importance 

at  all,  it  comes  from  its  being  an  example  of  the  belligerent 

I 

sort  of  literature  tha,t  was  promoted  by  the  more  extreme  and 
impatient  members  of  a.  group  vaiich  on  the  whole  was  more  pa  - 
tient  if  no  less  ardent  in  its  cause. 

Another  work,  the  publishing  of  which,  incidentally,  was 
one  of  the  most  tactless  things  the  Tractarians  did,  is  The 
Remains  of  Ri chard  Hurrell  Froude .  Froude  ha.d  been  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  in  the  movement;  but  he  was  of  a  frail 
constitution  and  died  in  I836  when  the  movement  was  only  three 
years  old.     After  his  death,  Keble  and  Newman  collected  his 
writings  which  filled  six  volumes  and  published  them. 

Hurrell  Froude  had  been  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
scholarly  of  them  all,  but  also  one  of  the  most  belligerent. 
He  was  the  type  of  person  who  often  speaks  before  he  thinks  and 
consequently  says  many  things  which  he  does  not  mean,  and  if  he 
means  them  would  not  say  them  if  he  took  the  time  to  think  be- 
fore speaking.     The  result  was  that  the  Remains  included  many 
statements  about  their  opponents  v/hich  did  not  seem  to  indicate  i 
that  they  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  possessed  a  I 
a  great  amount  of  Christian  charity.    At  any  rate,  the  work  in- 
voked the  abundant  and  righteous  wrath  of  the  opponents.  But 
Froude ^s  friends  rallied  to  defend  his  Christian  integrity  and 


said  that  he  really  had  been  a  wonderful  and  pious  soul  who 
could  be  appreciated  fully  only  by  those  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly.    Isaac  Williams  tells  a  delightful  little  story  about  Froud< 
being  censured  by  Keble.     Said  Keble,  "Froude,  you  said  one 
day  that  Law's  Serious  Call  was  a  clever  book;  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  you  had  said  the  day  of  judgement  would  be  a  pretty 
sight." 

However,  the  book  is  really  important  as  a  record  of 
Tractarian  principles. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  volume  upon  volume  of  ser- 
mons ?rhi  ch  the  Tractarians  preached  and  published.     I  have 
chosen  to  write  here  of  Fifteen  Sermons  which  were  written  by 
Newman    and  preached  by  him  before  the  student  body  at  Oxford 
University  between  the  years  1826  and  1843.     They  are,  as  all 
of  Newman's  sermons  were,  intellectual  discourses  based  on  Holy 
Scripture.     They  are  simple  and  straight-forward  in  style  and 
served,  no  doubt,  as  splendid  training  for  the  greater  works 
which  the  author  was  to  write  in  later  years. 


We  come  now  to  write  of  the  novels  which  were  written  by 
the  Tractarians  and  their  followers.     It  would  not  generally  be 
supposed  that  the  followers  of  the  movement  who  usually  were  so 
austere  in  their  writings  would  care  to  write  novels  and  stori93  , 
or,  if  they  did  so,  would  be  proficient  in  that  field.    Yet  thsrel 
were  a  host  of  such  writers.     To  be  sure,  they  did  not  all  show 
power  as  novelists,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  none  who 

.(1)  Autobiography  of  Isaac  ';7illiam3_--page  _28^_,..  
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have  become  lastingly  renowned.    Nevertheless,  some  of  them 
created  quite  a  stir  In  their  own  day. 

There  are  two  books  in  particular  which  we  shall  take  up 
in  considerable  detail,  not  only  because  they  are  typical  of 
Tractarian  novels  but  also  because  they  are  extremely  inter- 
esting for  the  contrasting  pictures  they  give  of  the  result  of 
the  conversions  to  Rome  v^hlch  became  rather  frequent  after 
1845.     These  two  books  are  From  Oxford  to  Rome  written  by  Miss 
F.  E.  S.  Harris  and  Loss  and  G-ain  written  by  John  Henry  Newman. 

The  first  one,  From  Oxford  to  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most 
pov/erful  works  of  fiction  written  by  anyone  associated  with 
tractarlanlsm.     Written  in  1846,  a  year  after  the  G-reat  Seces- 
sion which  took  Newman    and  many  lesser  lights  from  within  the 
Anglican  fold  to  that  of  Rome,  and  published  in  1847,  it  deals 
with  the  case  of  a  young  Anglican  minister,  Eustace  A.  who 
gradually  finding  great  voids  in  the  Church  of  England,  goes 
over  to  Rome  which  he  has  come  to  look  upon  as  the  One  True 
Church. 

There  is  no  interest  displayed  by  the  author  in  cliaracter 
development,  in  story  as  such,  in  setting,  or  in  the  novel  as 
an  art  form.     Like  so  much  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  a  novel  of  purpose  or,  if  you  please,  a  propaganda  novel. 

Eustace,  after  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  goes  to  Rome, 
along  with  his  eldest  sister,  Augusta,  who  enters  a  convent  and 
eventually  takes  the  veil.     Their  younger  sister,  Margaret,  is 
happily  married  to  an  English  clergyman,  an  amiable  and  scholar- 
ly fellow,  named  Mr.  F.     He,  too,  getting  the  Roman  fever,  leaxes 
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his  wife,  to  go  into  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Margaret 
reluctantly  goes  v;ith  Augusta  to  the  convent,  taking  her  lit- 
tle daughter  with  her  and  sending  her  son  along  with  his  father. 

I 

But  the  change,  unfortunately,  does  not  v/ork  out  well  for  all 
I     of  them.    After  the  first  enthusiasm  in  ma^king  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  do  the  only  right  and  Christian  thing  has  worn  off, 
they  still  feel  many  wants  and  needs. 

At  this  point,  the  author  digresses,  much  after  the  style 
of  Thackeray  but  not  for  any  purpose  of  social  satire.  Her 
digression  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  quite  clearly 
that  actually  an  Anglican  can  never  feel  at  home  in  the  Roman 
Church.     Just  before  his  death,  Eustace  says,  "But  ahl  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  awake  and  find  that  we  have  made  vows  in  a 
dream  which  all  but  sunder  us  from  our  salvation,  and  certainly 
tie  up  our  hands  from  the  labour  which  is  life."        And  in 
another  place,  the  author  says  of  the  convert,  "Then  novelty 
and  wonder  wear  off:    and  he  feels  again  the  gnawing  worm  of 
the  old  Want.     But  he  has  found,  that  while  he  has  been  gazing 
about,  his  energy  G-od-ward  has  been  dissipating  and  declining. 
This  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  sense  of  Want.     Poor  man,  he 
never  yet  thinks  of  the  reality  of  the  Want  being  the  cause  of 
the  decline.     He  will  correct  this;  and  he  turns  to  apply  him- 
self more  diligently  than  of  late  to  old  habits  of  staidness 
and  devotion.    His  closet  and  his  books  and  thoughts  of  the 
life  to  come,  are  his  resource: — and  he  discovers  that  they  are 
all  fettered  and  clogged  with  strange  appendages  v/hich  he  had 
( 1 )  From  Oxford  to  Rome — page  191 _  .     


scarcely  observed  as  the  change  went  on:     it  was  wary  and 

secret  and  slow:     he  v^as  not  alarmed:    but  now  these  things 

are  no  longer  at  a.ll  the  same  that  made  his  comfort  of  old. 

(1) 

Changed,  gone,  lost." 

"He  appeals  to  his  Director  for  some  help  in  this  ill  con- 
dition.    He  tells  him--what?    That  his  imagination  is  sick; 
that  he  has  now  Fact,  while  he  is  lamenting  the  loss  of  Fiction 
Ahl  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  a  miserable  man  who  has  just  dis- 
located every  joint  by  a  tremendous  fall,  that  he  is  suffering 

merely  from  hypochondriasis;  but  by  no  means  so  easy  for  him  to 

(2) 

receive  that  assertion," 

The  author  attacks  the  subjection  of  mind  in  which  the 
Romanist  finds  himself.     He  cannot  really  thinli  for  himself. 
He  can  go  so  far  and  no  farther.     "A  step  behind  is  infidelity; 
a  step  beyond  is  presumption."    And  there  we  ha.ve  it.    The  con- 
verts all  die  with  a  feeling  of  great  Want.     They  do  not  turn 
back;  but  they  are  never  again  happy. 

The  book  is  really  powerful,  even  though  the  style  is  at 

times  heavy.     In  its  year  of  issue  it  had  three  editions  and 

(3) 

was  praised  by  Gladstone  in  the  Quarterly  Review.        it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  was  the  case.     For  after  all, 
it  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  question  was  uppermost 
in  everyone's  mind,  not  only  in  Anglican  minds,  but  also  in  the 
mind  of  every  Englishman.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  understand  why  that  well-deserved  popularity  was  only 

(1)  From  Oxford  to  Rome— p  216-217 

(2)  ibid.— p  218 

- ( 3 )  Pilar d— page  220   ■  —  


temporary.     The  "book's  appeal  was  not  universal  in  any  sense, 
so  that  today  it  attracts  only  the  person  who  has  some  special 
interest  either  in  the  period  in  which  it  was  written  or  in 
the  suhject  with  i^hich  it  is  concerned.    Miss  Harris  herself 
realized  that  such  was  the  case  when  she    says  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Advertisement  of  the  first  edition,  "To  those  j 
who  contemn  Oxford  and  Rome  a.like,  this  book  will  be  without 
interest;  it  is  a  history  which  will  speak  deep  meanings  only 
to  those  before  whom  the  course  it  describes  has  arisen  as  a 
temptation  and  a  snare--to  them  it  is  addressed." 

Newman's  Loss  and  Q-ain  which  was  written  in  1874,  approx- 
imately thirty  years  after  the  author  had  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, deals  with  the  same  problem;  but,  as  one  might  expect, 
the  book  is  written  from  a  different  point  of  view.     In  this 
case,  the  convert  finds  his  real  peace  in  the  Roman  Communion. 

Once  again,  there  is  little  interest  displayed  in  charac- 
ter development,  in  story,  in  setting,  or  in  the  novel  as  an 
art  form.    Once  again,  it  is  a  propaganda  novel. 

Charles  Reding,  the  young  son  of  a  good  and  respectable 
English  minister,  goes  up  to  Oxford  TA,dth  a  good  bringing -up 
and  an  active  though  untrained  and  plastic  mind.     He  has  a 
childlike  love  for  mankind,  and  his  passionate  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  everybody  and  everything  are  essentially  good  is 
about  equal  in  strength  to  Jack  Easy's  belief  in  the  equa^lity 
of  men.     He  is  throvm  in  with  a  group  of  young  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  intellectual  pursuits  and  especially  in  theological 
problems,  and  he  soon  discovers  that  v/herever  two  Anglicans  are 
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to  be  found,  there  will  also  be  found  three  opinions.    Being  an 
intelligent  and  conscientious  chap,  he  does  not  look  upon  re- 
ligion as  just  a  nice  old  custom  "but  as  being  either  of  great 
importance  or  of  no  importance  at  all.     It  is  everything  or  it 
is  nothing. 

His  most  intimate  friend  and  companion,  a  youngster  named 
Sheffield,  is  likewise  interested  in  the  same  pursuits  as  Red- 
ing.   As  time  goes  on,  their  knowledge  increases,  and  they  be- 
come more  capable  of  judging  both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
various  schools  of  thought  then  extant.    Reding 's  doubts  in- 
crease as  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  English  communion,  v^iile 
Sheffield  really  isn't  worried  about  Catholicity  at  all.  When 
the  time  arrives  for  them  to  take  their  degree,  Sheffield  takes 
his  and  settles  comfortably  down  in  an  Evangelical  parish. 
Reding,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  take  his  degree  at  all  be- 
cause he  so  doubts  whether  he  can  conscientiously  be  true  to 
the  Established  Church.     Eventually,  the  inevitable  occurs.  He 
makes  the  irrevocable  decision  to  go  over  to  Rome.    His  loss  is 
one  of  a  worldly  nature — the  love  and  intimacy  and  trust  of 
family  and  friends,  in  addition  to  a  comfortable  living  in  the 
Church  of  England;  his  gain  is  one  of  a  heavenly  nature — peace 
and  assurance  of  salvation  in  "the  Church  of  Rome. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  novels  dea.ling  with  precisely  the 
same  subject  and  taking  directly  opposite  views.    Miss  Harris 
feels  that  the  English  convert  can  never  feel  at  home  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Newman  feels,  or  rather  he  knows,  according  to 
himself,  that  the  catholi c -minded  person  can  never  feel  at  home 
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anywhere  else.     Who  can  tell? 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  ordinary  person  doesn't  want 
to  tell.     That  is  where  the  power  of  these  vrriters  is  wasted. 
Most  people  who  read  books  are  not  interested  in  the  subject. 

On  the  other  liand,  no  one  can  deny  the  povrer  of  these 
two  persons  as  novelists,  and  no  one  can  question  that  they 
ha.ve  handled  the  subject  admirably.    Of  the  tvro,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  From  Oxford  to  Rome  would  be  more  interesting 
and  more  readable  from  the  point  of  viev;  of  the  layman.  Nev/- 
man  brings  in  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  and  the  terras  which 
go  along  ?dth  them  far  too  often  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader.     Miss  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  them  hardly  at 
all. 

Another  Tractarian  novel  is  The  Heir  of  Redclyf f e  which 
was  vn?itten  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  in  1853.     This  is  a  novel 
Into  which  religious  controversy  does  not  enter  for  a  minute 
and  which  on  the  v/hole  is  far  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  av- 
erage reader  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

It  is  much  longer,  to  be  sure,  than  the  other  two,  and  the 
action  is  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  one  interested  in  such 
a  long  book;  but  the  problems  it  deals  with  and  the  family  life 
it  portrays  are  more  appealing  to  most  people  than  are  the  prob- 
lems of  Romanism  versus  Anglicanism  and  justification  by  faith  j 
versus  justification  by  faith  plus  works  which  interest  Newman  | 
and  Harris. 

In  fact,  there  really  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  Tra ct ar Ian  npy e Ij^.^ excepting... 


that  v/hen  G-uy  goes  off  to  Oxford  for  the  first  time  the  Ed- 

mondstones  present  him  with  a  copy  of  The  Christian  Year,  and 

that  there  are  occasional  quotations  from  the  poetry  of  both 

Keble  and  Isaac  Williams.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  Tractarian 

novel.     Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  was  born  and  lived  all  her  life 

in  Otterbourne  where  she  knew  and  formed  a  close  friendship 

with  John  Keble  from  whom  she  learned  much  about  the  Church 

and  whose  own  holiness  and  deep  spirituality  made  a  marked  im 

pression  on  the  young  girl,  over  thirty  years  his  junior.     She  j 

was  a  prolific  writer,  and  from  the  great  gamins  she  made  from  | 

writing  she  did  much  to  help  missions!'''^     Besides  this,  she 

devoted  many  yea^rs  of  her  life  to  the  editing  of  a  Tractarian 

(2) 

periodical,  The  Monthly  Packet. 

Rather  than  being  a  militant  protagonist  for  Catholic 

theology  or  the  revival  of  ceremonialism  or  any  other  external 

feature  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  Miss  Yonge  depicts  the  deeper 

spirituality  that  was  an  outcome  of  the  movement.     She  writes 

in  the  quiet  mood  which  is  typified  by  the  motto  of  the  Chris- 

  tl 

I 

tian  Year — "In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. 

Young  G-uy  Morville,  while  still  a  minor,  inherits  the 
estate  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  G-uy,  and  goes  to  live  with  his 
j   uncle  and  aunt,  ¥t,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  who  have  become  his 
guardians.    A  great  favorite  at  the  Edmonstone  estate  is  Mr. 
Philip  Morville,  another  cousin,  the  son  of  another  brother  of 
Mrs.  Edmonstone.    Young  G-uy  has  a  constant  fight  to  overcome 

his  very  hot  temper,  the  only  blight  on  an  otherwise  splendid 

(1)  Heir  of  Redclyff e--'introduction-page  XI 

(2)  Ollard— page     219  .r^-_-.r^r..r.-^.^..:._.:  r^T^-==-.- 
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character  and  personality.     In  the  course  of  time,  Philip  falls 
in  love  with  Laura,  and  G-uy  vlth  Amy,  two  of  the  Edmonstone 
daughters.     TThile  G-uy  is  away  at  Oxford,  Philip  receives  evi- 
dence that  seems  to  indicate  that  G-uy  is  squandering  his  money 
by  gambling.     In  consequence,  G-uy  is  out  of  favour  v/ith  the 
Edmonstones  until,  at  last,  it  is  discovered  that  actually  G-uy 
has  not  himself  gambled  but  has  paid  the  gambling  debts  of  an 
uncle  on  the  other  "side  of  his  family.     The  tables  are  now 
turned,  and  G-uy  is  in  favor  and  Philip  is  out.    Althougli  Philip 
really  has  been  uncharitable  to  G-uy,  Guy  at  all  times  remains 
most  kind  in  speaking  of  Philip.     Guy  and  Amy  are  married,  and 
on  their  wedding  trip  meet  Philip,  who  begs  their  pardon  for 
his  previous  unkindness  to  Guy.     In  nursing  Philip  through  a 
fever,  Guy  himself  is  stricken  and  dies.     Philip  is  restored  to 
favor  with  the  Edmonstone  family,  and  marries  Laura.    When  Amy's 
child  is  born  and  proves  to  be  a  girl,  Philip  being  the  next 
male  heir,  inherits  Guy's  estate.    And  from  then  on,  the  entire 
family  live  in  perfect  concord  and  harmony. 

The  novel  is  really  excellent  as  a  family  or  domestic 
novel.    The  characters  are  distinctly  and  strongly  drawn.  They 
are  all  good  respectable  people,  who,  like  most  people  of  their 
day,  disapprove  of  marrying  a  person  on  a  lower  social  level. 
In  other  words,  they  are  conservative  people  anxious  to  uphold 
all  the  traditions  of  society.     They  are  good  people — but  no 
more.    Guy  is  the  exception.     He  is  the  real  Christian  saint 
who  is  willing  to  put  into  practice  that  to  v/hich  most  Chris- 
tians are  willing  to  give  only  lip-service.     He  is  willing  to 
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"love  his  enemy."    He  is  willing  and  actually  "lays  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."    That  is  the  kind  of  person  that  is 
formed  hy  a  strict  following  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  novel  clearly  shows  a  spirituality  that  was  not  com- 
mon in  the  novels  of  that  time,  and  in  that  it  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  literature.     It  was  admired  by  the  Pre-Raph- 
aelite English  painters  and  poets,  especially  Morris  and  Dante 
Gabriel  Roosetti!"^^ 

A  fourth  book  is  Callista  by  Newman  which  was  written 
between  the  years  1848  and  1855 •     While  it  is  excellent  in  its 
own  v/ay,  it  is  very  different  from  the  others  in  that  it  does 
not  depict  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  rather  in  the 
third  century,  when  the  Church  was  only  a  new-born  striAggling 
infant.     It  deals  with  the  relationship  between  the  early 
Christians  and  the  pagans,  and  the  martyrdom  willingly  suf- 
fered by  those  Christians  who  really  were  on  fire  with  zeal 
for  their  religion. 

Agellius,  who  is  a  Christian,  falls  in  love  v/ith  a  beau- 
tiful pagan  girl  named  Callista.    Agellius'  uncle,  Jucundus, 
who  is  still  a  pagan  and  despises  Christianity,  is  in  hopes 
that  through  his  love  for  Callista,  Agellius  may  be  led  away 
from  Christianity.     Callista,  however,  apparently  does  not  care 
to  lead  him  away  from  his  religion  and  even  shows  some  interest 
herself  in  knowing  more  about  it.    Agellius  becomes  ill  and 
during  his  sickness  is  nursed  back  to  health  by  Cyprian,  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage.     In  the  meantime  a  plague  of  locusts  has 
i^l  Heir  of  Redclyffe,- -introduction,  v-^lX^^^:^,::^^:^::^:::.-^^^.^^.^ 


come,  and  the  pagans  rise  up  against  the  Christians  ?^hom  they 
hold  responsible.     Agellius  is  at  his  uncle's  home,  and  Callis 
ta  goes  to  warn  him.     She  meets  Cyprian  who  gives  her  a  copy 
of  St.  Luke's  gospel  #iich  she  studies,  and  this  finally  re- 
sults in  her  embracing  Christianity.     She  refuses  to  give  up 
her  new  religion  and  is  put  to  death  by  torture.     Later  she 
is  canonized.    Agellius  recovers  her  body  and  gives  it  Chris- 
tian burial.     In  the  end,  Agellius  himself  becomes  a  bishop, 
is  put  to  death  as  a  martyr,  a.nd  later  canonized. 

The  story  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  relations  between  the 
early  Christians  and  pagans  and  in  that  way  may  be  classified 
as  a  historical  romance. 

I  have  chosen  these  novels  as  representative  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  stories  written  by  the  Tractarlans,  Loss  and 
G-ain  and  From  Qxf o rd  to  Rome  as  representing  the  polemical 
side  ot  it,  The  Heir  of  Redclyf fe  as  representing  the  domestic 
side,  and  Callista  as  representing  their  historical  interest. 
It  would  be  false,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  were  not 
other  novels  and  novelists  v/ho  were  either  active  in  or  sympa- 
thetic with  Tractarian  principles. 

There  was  Elizabeth  Missing  Sev/ell  who  wrote  many  books, 
among  which  is  Amy  Herbert  viiich  might  well  be  classed  with 
The  Heir  of  Redclyf  fe  as  a  domestic  novel.     There  was  Lady 
Fullerton  v/ho,  along  with  her  husband,  went  over  to  Rome  in  the 
G-reat  Secession  of  1845.     There  was  Harriet  Mozley,  Nevmian's 
sister,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Tractarian  novelists,  writing 
The  j^ir'y  Bower  and  The  Lost  Brooch  in  the  early  forties.  Beside 
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these  three  women,  there  were  F.  E.  Paget,  William  G-resley, 
A.  D.  Cra.ke,  Edward  Munro,  and  William  Adams  v/ho  was  fajnous 
for  his  allegories f"^^ 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  none  of  these  people  have  won 
for  themselves  a  fame  such  as  that  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Eliot,  or  even  of  many. lesser  nineteenth  century  novelists. 
There  is  no  need  to  seek  far  for  the  reason.     It  is  not  that 
they  were  weak  in  power  but  rather  that  they  wrote  in  a  vein 
not  cared  for  "by  the  reading  public.     In  a  period  when  litera- 
ture was  becoming  known  to  the  masses,  they  were  writing  litera 
ture  which  spoke  only  to  a  comparatively  small  group.  Even 
so,  they  made  a  name  for  themselves  which  was  at  least  respect- 
ed in  their  own  day. 

■  And  thus  we  come  to  the  field  of  poetry  where  some  of  the 
very  best  Tractarian  work  is  to  be  found.     The  lofty  nature  of 
their  thought,  the  quiet  confidence  with  which  they  worked,  the 
mystical  holiness  of  their  own  beings,  all  served  to  render 
poetry  the  perfect  realm  for  them  to  v/ork  in.     The  holy  and 
pious  Keble,  the  loving  and  loyal  Isaac  Williams,  the  saintly 
Newman,  all  did  excellent  work  in  poetry. 

The  first  book  of  the  Oxford  Movement  was  a  book  of  sacred 
verse  which  had  become  famous  before  the  movement  really  start- 
ed.    That  book  was  The  Christian  Year  by  John  Keble  and  made 

its  appearance  in  1827.    Newman  said  that  he  considered  the 

(2) 

book  the  "fons  et  origio  mali."^ 

(1)  011ard--page  220 

(2)  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature - -Vol . 12 , Ch. 12, p . 292. 


The  poet  himself  was  the  distinguished  professor  of  poetry  in 
Oriel  College  of  Oxford. 

It  has  not  been  better  known,  perhaps,  because  sacred 
verse  has  always  been  a  very  debatable  field.     There  are 
critics  who  claim  that  by  its  very  nature,  sacred  verse  can- 
not be  pure  poetry.     Poetry  must  be  written  for  its  own  v/orth 
and  not  to  be  the  vehicle  of    didacticism,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  case  of  sacred  verse.    But  actually  Keble  himself 
felt  that  there  is  no  reason  why  sacred  poetry  should  not  be 
great  poetry  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  some  of 
the  greatest  poetry  which  has  been  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  sacred.     In  speaking  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Q,ueene, 
Keble  said,  "As  to  the  benefit  #iich  the  readers  of  the  Faerie 
Q,ueene  may  derive  from  its    allegorical  form;  a  good  deal  sure- 
ly is  to  be  gained  from  the  mere  habit  of  looking  at  things  witl. 
a  view  to  something  beyond  their  qualities  merely  sensible;  to 
their  sacred  and  moral  meaning,  a.nd  to  the  high  association  thej 
were  Intended  to  create  in  us.    Neither  the  works  nor  the  word  | 

of  G-od,  neither  poetry  nor  theology,  can  be  duly  comprehended 

(1) 

without  constant  mental  exercise  of  this  kind."        And  Indeed 
since  poetry  must  be  written  in  the  very  highest  of  moods,  and 
since  the  loftiest  mood  one  can  be  in  is  in  thinking  and  speak- 
ing and  writing  of  God  and  of  the  things  of  G-od,  v^at  can  be  i 
more  akin  than  G-od  and  poetry? 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  attempts  to  define  poetry  which 
seems  to  be  almost  indefinable.    Keble  himself  as  professor  of 

(^1.  English  Criti  cal  Essays — 19' th  Century -rpage  213 
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poetry,  in  his  Oxford.  "Praelections"  defined  poetry  as  "the 
indirect  expression  in  words,  most  appropriately  in  metrical 
words,  of  some  overpovrerlng  emotion  or  ruling  taste  or  feel- 
ing, the  direct  Indulgence  of  "vi^iich  is  somehow  repressed."  ^'''^ 

As  we  have  already  said,  The  Christian  Year  was  written 
in  1827  and  almost  Immediately  won  fame  for  its  author  as  a 
poet.     The  subject  of  the  book  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
title.     The  writer  takes  a  text  for  each  Sunday  and  holyday  in 
the  Christian  year  and  writes  a  poem  appropriate  to  the  day. 
Some  of  them  have  become  well-known  as  hymns,  not  only  to 
Anglicans  but  to  Protestants  as  well.    An  example  of  such  a  one 
is  that  which  is  known  as  Sun  of  m^^  Soul  I     Thou  Saviour  dear-- 
which  is  the  poem  for  evening  in  The  Christian  Year.  Another 
one  is  New  every  morning  is  the  love .     The  author  did  not  re- 
strict himself  at  all  in  hJ.s  use  of  meter  and  stanza  forms, 
using  a  ?/ide  variety  and  practically  always  choosing  a  form 
appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Keble  felt  that  there  is  nothing  more  essential  to  right 
personal  religion  than  "a  sober  standard  of  feeling."  Too 
often  in  one's  religious  life,  one  is  carried  away  into  ex- 
tremes, losing  all  sense  of  balance.     Hence,  he  gave  his  ob- 
ject in  writing  The  Chri stian  Year  as  follows:     "The  object  of 
the  present  publication  will  be  attained,  if  any  person  find 
assistance  from  it  in  bringing  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
into  more  entire  unison  with  those  recommended  and  exemplified 

(1)  Cambridge  History  of  Engli  sh  Liter at ure --Vol . 13 ,  Chapter 
6,  page  IBW, 
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in  the  Prayer  Book," 

Although  Keble  wrote  many  other  books  of  poems  as  well  as 
Volumes  of  sermons,  he  made  his  name  with  The  Chri stian  Year 
which  has  "become  so  well-known  that  to  many  it  has  become 
practically  synonymous  v/ith  the  Oxford  Movement.  Consequently, 
there  have  been  many  words  of  praise  and  blame  directed  at 
Keble  which  have  not  been  spoken  without  prejudice.  Naturally 
when  a  man  affiliates  himself  with  any  party,  he  immediately 
opens  himself  to  unfair  adverse  criticisms.    All  he  can  hope 
for  is  that  he  will  be  the  recipient  of  just  as  many  or  more 
undeserved  favorable  criticisms.     Keble  has  received  his  share 
of  both  kinds. 

There  is  nothing  rhetorical  or  bombastic  in  any  sense  in 

I 

the  book.     It  is  quiet,  pure  poetry  and  religion,  the  very 
sort  of  thing  one  would  expect  of  the  quiet  Keble.     Its  motto, 
"In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,"    is  most 
aptly  applied.    Yet  there  is  nothing  tame  nor  insipid  in  the 
poems.     They  are  always  fresh  and  sparkling  and  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  romanticist,  Wordsv/orth,  in  their  love 
for  Nature.     He  searches  out  the  deeper  relationship  between 
Nature  and  the  human  soul. 

And  there  is  nothing  shallow  in  the  poems.     They  are  the 
work  of  a  man  with  a  keen  mind,  a  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  a 
brain  steeped  in  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  classical  literature 
To  his  own  innate  poetical  ability  v/as  added  excellent  training 

in  sound  learning.     This  balance  resulted  in  "a  poetic  vision 
1  (1)  The  Christian  Year -Advertisement  to  the  Original  Edition-p.V 
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of  the  sacredness  of  life,  in  town  and  country,  in  art  and 

labour,  in  literature  as  well  as  prayer.     Nature  to  the  poet 

is  a  sacrament  of  God.     And  its  appeal  has  no  need  to  be 

heightened  beyond  what  the  poet  feels  himself;  the  mark  of  his 

art  is  its  veracity."  ^"''^ 

Keble  himself  did  not  ca.refor  The  Christian  Year.     He  did 

it  with  no  intention  of  publishing  it,  at  first  firmly  refused 

to  do  so,  and  when  he  did  yield  to  the  plea  of  his  friends, 

(2) 

published  it  anonymously.     This  is  avowed  by  Dean  Church. 
It  may  be  that,  because  Keble  had  a  vision  of  wliat  ought  to  be, 
he  saw  more  clearly  than  others  v/ere  able  to  do  the  defects  of 
his  TOrk. 

In  any  event,  The  Christi an  Year  has  come  to  stay  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  collections  of  sacred  verse.     It  speaks 
eminently  for  its  creator's  poetical  ability. 

Another  ma.n  who  accomplished  much  in  the  field  of  poetry 
was  Isaac  Williams  who  like  Keble  was  a  leader  in  the  first 
generation  of  Tractarians.     He  has  not  become  in  any  respect 
as  famous  as  his  colleague;  but  nevertheless  The  Cathedral , 
Thought s  in  Past  Years,  and  his  other  sacred  verse  give  him 
the  right  to  be  classed  as  one  vAio  did  much  for  the  Oxford 
Movement  as  a  literary  force.     He  did  not  have  perhaps  the  ex- 
cellence of  form  that  is  typical  of  Keble,  and  perhaps  he  did 
not  quite  have  the  force  of  expression  tiiat  Keble  had;  but  for 
genuine  feeling,  he  need  bow  to  no  one.     In  discussing  the  pros^ 

(1)  Camb.  History  of  English  Lit.   -  Vol.12,   Ch.  12,  p.  293. 

(2)  The  Oxford  Movement — page  25. 
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works  of  the  Tractarlans,  we  called  Isaac  Williams'  Autobiog- 
raphy a  work  of  "genuine  feeling  and  singular  beauty."    And  it 
is  that  same  quality  tliat  makes  his  poetry  equally  charming. 
We  find  in  Williams  a  great  love  for  tlie  past,  for  the  historic 
Church,  and  we  find  in  him  the  voice  which  cries  out  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Church  in  modern  times. 

One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  movement  who  knew  him  very 
well  says  this  of  his  poetry:     "It  was  in  a  lov/er  and  sadder 
key  than  The  Christian  Year  which  no  doubt  first  inspired  it. — 
But  it  was  the  outpouring  of  a  very  beautiful  mind,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  realities  of  failure  in  the  Church  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  in  human  life,  full  of  tenderness  and  pa- 
thetic sweetness,  and  seeking  a  vent  for  its  feelings,  and  re- 
lief for  its  troubles,  in  caviling  up  before  itself  the  images 
of  G-od's  goodness  and  kingdom  of  which  nature  and  the  vrarld  are 
full.     His  poetry  is  a  witness  to  depth  and  earnestness  and 
genuine  delicacy;  there  are  passages  in  it  which  are  not  easily 
forgotten;  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  excite- 
I  ment  which  soon  set  in,  and  with  its  continual  obscurity  and 

i 

its  want  of  finish  it  never  had  the  recognition  really  due  to  j 
its  excellence.     Newman  thought  it  too  soft.     It  certainly 
wanted  the  fire  and  boldness  and  directness  which  he  threw  into 
his  own  verse  when  he  wrote;  but  serious  earnestness  and  se- 
verity of  tone  it  certainly  did  not  want."  ^"'"^ 

Still  another  great  work  in  poetry  is  The  Dream  of  G-erontiua 
by  Neman,  a  really  wonderfu.l  work  of  death  and  the  rising  of 

I   (l)  The  Oxford  Movement  —  Church --page  78  


the  soul  to  G-od. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Newman  as  a  vrriter  of 

fine  prose  that  we  too  easily  forget  that  he  was  also  a  poet 

of  no  mean  ability.     It  would  not  he  true  to  say  that  he  was 

as  great  a  poet  as  he  was  a  writer  of  prose,  and  it  v;ould  not 

be  true  to  say  that  he  did  as  great  work  in  poetry  as  Keble 

did  in  The  Christian  Year;  but  in  The  pillar  of  Cloud  and  in 

The  Dream  of  G-erontius  he  really  rose  to  quite  great  heights. 

The  poetry  v/hich  he  did  do  was  good  enough  to  cause  one  critic 

to  wonder  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  Newman  had  taken 

(1) 

seriously  the  vnriting  of  poetry.  It  is  possible  that  he 

might  have  attained  to  even  greater  heights  than  he  did  in  the 
field  of  prose. 

The  poem  v^iich  was  the  first  one  of  Newman's  to  become 
famous  was  written  while  he  was  a  young  man.     In  the  summer  of 
1833,  he  and  Hurrell  Froude  went  on  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  for  Froude 's  health.     It  was  while  they  v/ere  on  this  trip 
that  their  boat  was  be-calmed,  and  Neman  taken  seriously  ill. 
He  was  inspired  to  write  The  Pillar  of  Clouds  v7hich  no  doubt 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  exists.     It  is  better 
known  as  the  famous  hymn  Lead,  Kindly  Light  which  is  a  great 
prayer  of  the  hungering  religious  soul  to  his  G-od.     It  is  a 
self -surrendering  to  Him  whom  Newman  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
as  his  G-uide. 

The  other  really  great  poem,  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  an 
equally  beautiful  piece  of  poetry  and  a  great  deal  longer,  was 
(l)Camb.  History  ofEnglish  Lit -Vol. _13j 01^6 page  .1   
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written  after  Newman  had  been  a  Roman  Catholi  c  for  many  years . 
It  Is  the  story  of  death  and  the  passing  of  the  soul  into  the 
next  v/orld.     The  passing  has  been  so  sudden  that  he  hardly 
realizes  where  he  Is.     He  still  seems  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
priest  who  has  been  giving  him  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
He  is  assured  by  his  G-uardian  Angel  that  he  has  passed  Into 
nev7  life  where  time  and  space  are  of  no  consequence.     He  hears 
the  demons  of  Hell  with  their  devilish  chanting,  vividly  de- 
scribed by  the  poet.    And  then  he  passes  on  to  the  place  where 
he  hears  the  Angelic  Hosts  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  fi- 
nally he  comes  into  the  presence  of  G-od. 

The  poem  shows  clearly  tha^t  it  is  the  work  of  a  Catholic 
and  is  one  of  deep  theological  meaning.     There  is,  however,  a 
part  of  the  poem  which  has  become  nearly  as  well  known  as 
The  Pillar  of  Cloud.  That  part  has  also  been  used  extensively 
as  a  hynm  and  is  familiarly  knovm  as  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in 
the  height. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  where  to  ranlc  Nev/man  as 
a  poet.     He  did  not  write  a  great  deal  of  poetry;  but  when  he 
did  venture  to  do  so,  the  result  was  always  a  poem  of  deep 
meaning  and  singular  beauty.     Of  course,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  poet,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  should  not  be  classec 
a.s  such  in  any  sense.     In  any  event,  although  the  poetry  he 
wrote  is  good,  he  does  not  rate  with  Keble,  nor  possibly  with 
Williams,  and  certainly  not  with  the  person  we  sh-all  nov^  pro- 
ceed to  discuss — Christina  Rossetti. 
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Christina  Rossetti  h9.d  a  personal  relationship  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood;  but  aside  from  this  connection  she 
won  a  name  for  herself  as  an  individual  poet.     The  Pre-Raph- 
aelites  wished  to  bring  back  to  poetry  and  painting  "teclini- 
cal  sincerity  and  spiritual  truth,"  ^"^^and  to  do  this  they 
turned  to  medieval  subjects,  believing  that  they  found  the 
desired  qualities  in  the  v/orks  of  the  poets  and  painters  be- 
fore Raphael.     The  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  was  Christina 
Rossetti 's  brother,  Dante  G-abriel  Rossetti.     By  its  very  nature 
we  can  see  that  it  v/as  somewhat  akin  to  the  Tractarian  Movement 
a.nd  that  it  was  trying  to  do  in  painting  and  poetry  vrhat  the 
Tractarians  v/ere  trying  to  do  in  religion.     The  Pre-Raphae- 
lites,  hov^ever,  v;ere  more  directly  concerned  with  literature 
and  art  than  the  Tractarians  v/ere . 

Christina,  however,  was  a  devout  adlierent  to  Tractarian 

principles  and  ardent  in  her  desire  to  work  for  the  movement. 

Dante  G-abrlel's  interest  in  religion  was  purely  an  artistic 

one,  and  Swinburne,  another  Pre-Raphaelite,  was  openly  hostile 

to  orthodox  Christianity  and  all  that  went  with  it.     Not  so  in 

the  case  of  Christina.     All  her  life  she  was  devoted  to  the 

Catholic  side  of  the  Anglican  communion.    And  her  poetry  alv/ays 

has  running  through  it  a  deep  devotional  feeling.     This  is  true 

(2) 

even  when  her  poem  is  not  primarily  religious.  Her  first 

work  to  be  published  vras  G-oblin  Market  and  other  poems  which 
appeared  in  1862. 

(1)  Moody  &  Love tt- -page  377. 

(2)  Ca.mbridge  History  of  Engllah  Literature — ^Vol.l3, 

Chapter^ 5,  page  153.- 


G-oblln  Market  which  is  not  openly  a  religious  poem  con- 
cerns the  goods  vfhich  can  be  "bought  in  this  world,  attractive 
v/ares,  to  be  sure,  but  wares  of  which  the  poetess  has  this  to 
say : 

"Their  fruits  like  honey  to  the  throat 
But  poison  in  the  blood." 

It  is  a  sort  of  Vanity  Fair  in  poetry.     Her  Prince ' s  Progress 
which  admits  of  more  th^.n  one  interpretation  concerns  once 
again  the  struggle  of  the  soul  with  all  sorts  of  earthly  al- 
lurements . 

In  her  more  strictly  devotional  or  sacred  poetry  the 
central  thought  is  always  that  perfect  joy  and  freedom  are  to  be 
found  complete  only  in  the  divine  presence.    But  although  she 
is  at  her  best  in  her  ss.cred  verse,  she  allows  herself  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  in  her  use  of  meter  and  stanza  forms.     Too  ofteiti 
in  religious  poetry,  tlie  poet  restricts  himself  too  closely  to 
the  Ballad  form  or  to  the  Common  Meter  or  Short  Meter  which  can 
easily  be  used  for  hymns.     Christina  Rossetti,  however,  does  no 
do  this.     She  often  makes  use  of  very  short  lines,  giving  a 
lighter  and  gayer  effect  than  is  usually  found  in  sacred  verse. 

I'Thether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  work  she  did  he^s  been  con- 
sidered good  enough  by  some  critics  to  call  Miss  Rossetti  the 
greatest  English  poetess.     "If  she  had  less  intellectual  force 
and  a  more  confined  range  of  subject  than  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  v:ho  certainly,  by  virtue  of  her  more  liberal  sympa- 
thies, makes  an  appeal  to  a  wider  a.udience,  Cliristina  Rossetti 

unquestionably  had  the  advantage  in  melodiousness."  ^''"^ 
Cl). Camb.- History  of  English  Lit. ,  Vol. 13, Ch. 5, page  154. 
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If,  however,  we  must  confess  that  her  poetry  is  too  limited  in 
scope  for  us  to  call  her  the  greatest  English  poetess,  at  least 
we  can  S8.y  that  no  religious  Doet  or  poetess  equaled  her  in  the 
nineteenth  century.     In  any  case,  she  is  a  credit  to  any  group 
which  can  call  her  its  own,  and  the  Tractarian  Movement  is 
fortunate  that  she  is  classed  among  its  workers  of  the  second 
generation. 

Besides  these  poets  vie  have  discussed,  there  were  many 

lesser  ones  v/ho  did  excellent  work  in  the  writing  of  verse  to 

be  set  to  music  for  use  as  hymns.     Some  of  the  finest  hymns 

and  the  "best  known  ones,  excluding  those  of  the  Lesleys  and 

Bishop  Ken  were  77ritten  by  various  disciples  of  the  Tracta- 
.  (1) 

rians.        As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Sun  of       Soul  and 
New  every  morning  is  the  love  are  to  be  found  in  Keble's 
The  Cliristian  Year,  and  Lead,  kindly  Li^ght  and  Praise  to  the 
Holiest  in  the  height  are  the  work  of  Newman.     P.  W.  Paber 
was  another  v/ho  made  splendid  contributions.     It  is  said  that 
Wordsworth  once  told  Paber  that  by  his  (Faber's)  devoting  him- 
self to  Holy  Orders,  England  lost  a  true  poet.    Perhaps  Paber 
would  ha.ve  done  more  in  poetry  if  he  had  given  it  his  undivided 
attention;  but  even  so,  he  still  did  good  work.     His  name  will 
live  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
hymn.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night,  better  known  by  its  first 
line.  Hark ,  hark,  m;^  soul.     Still  another  Tractarian  v/ho  did 
excellent  work  was  John  Mason  Neale  who  vn:'ote  94  of  the  105 
hymns  which  ^re  to  be  found  in  the  Hymnal  Noted  (1852).  Neale 


v;a3  a  genuine  scholar  and  was  accomplished  in  many  lines  of 
endeavour;  hut  unquestionably  his  fort  was  in  the  translation 
of  hymns  from  the  medieval  Latin  into  English.     For  example, 
that  universally  known  hymn,  Jerusalem  the  G-olden  was  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Neale  from  Berna.rd  of  Clugny's  De  Contemptu 
(1) 

Mundi.          Another  hymn  which  he  translated  from  the  same  work 
is  For  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country .    Besides  these,  he  pro- 
duced Some  original  ones,  the  best  of  which  are  Art  thou  weary , 
art  thou  languid?  and  0  happy  band  of  pilgrims . 

In  addition  to  Faber  and  Neale,  there  were  Sir  Kenry  Wil- 
liams Baker,  who  edited  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  in  1861,  and 

William.  Bright,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

(2) 

History  at  Oxford.  Baker's  name  will  live  because  he  is  the 
writer  of  The  Kinp:  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is  and  There  is  a  bles- 
sed home.  Bright  wrote  And  now,  0  Father ,  mindful  of  the  love 
which  is  a  beautiful  Eucharist! c hymn. 

These  men  whom  we  have  mentioned  were  only  the  leaders  in 
a  field  where  many  worked  and  accomplished  a  great  deal.  In 
all,  there  ap-oeared  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  public  use,  four  books  of  hymns  viiich  could  be 
strictly  called  the  work  of  follov/ers  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  its  principles.     Two  of  those  four  we  have  already  men- 
tioned.    The  Hymnal  Noted  which  appea^red  in  two  parts  in  1852 
and  in  1854  and  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  which  was  published  in 
1861.     In  the  year  1867  caine  the  People  *  s  Hymnal  and  three  years 

(1)  Cajnbridge  History  of  English  Lit . --Vol.  13,  Ch.6,  p. 192. 

(2)  011ard--pase  207. 


later  the  Hymnary  which  complete  the  group. 

V 

Thus  we  bring  to  an  end  our  discussion  of  the  Tractarians 
and  their  literary  works.     It  remins  for  us  now  to  determine 
the  results  of  our  study. 

The  Oxford  Movement,  wherever  it  is  knov/n,  is  known  as  a 
religious  movement,  and  that  indeed  is  exactly  what  it  was. 
Whatever  else  it  may  have  been  is  secondary  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  it  and  is,  then,  merely  a  by-product.     We  realized 
that  before  we  started  this  study;  but  we  felt,  too,  that  the 
movement  also  made  significant  contributions  not  only  to  re- 
ligious literature  but  also  to  English  literature  in  general. 

We  had  to  face  two  outstanding  difficulties.     The  nature 
of  the  first  one  is  suggested  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph.  The 
Tractarians  v;ere  primarily  Churchmen.     Yfhatever  they  did  in 
life  was  done  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Anglican 
Church  v/hich  they  firmly  believed  to  be  one  with  the  Apostolic 
Church.     The  ministry  was  their  profession,  the  Church  their 
love. 

If  we  should  ask  the  ordinary  man  who  Dickens  was,  he 
would  probs.bly  reply  that  Dickens  was  a  v/riter.     He  would  make 
the  same  reply  in  regard  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Thackeray.  But 
if  we  should  ask  the  same  man  v;ho  Keble  was,  if  he  had  heard  of 
Keble  at  all,  he  probably  would  reply  ths.t  Keble  was  a  church- 
man.    If  we  should  ask  about  Newman,  he  might  reply  that  Nevmian 
v/as  a  writer  or  he  might  not.     Nev/man  would  certainly  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  classified  as  a  writer  than  the  other 


Tractarlana  would  have;  but  even  so,  that  chance  is  a  slim  one. 
The  Tractarlans,  then,  simply  are  not  knov/n  as  v/riters  by  the 
average  run  of  men  or  even  by  most  well-educated  men. 

Although  they  were  scholarly  men  and  loved  literature , that 
is  not  the  reason  they  wrote.     They  did  not  \7rlte  for  any  love 
of  pure  letters.     Although  some  of  them  made  money  from  their 
literary  pursuits,  that  is  not  why  they  wrote.     They  did  not 
write  to  make  a  living.     They  wrote  solely  to  revive  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice  v/ithin  the  Church  of  England,  \71iatever 
value,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  their  writings  and  whatever  con- 
tributions they  made  to  literature  are  purely  incidenta.l  and, 
as  it  were,  unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  v/riters. 

The  second  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  today  are 
almost  too  close  to  the  movement  to  estimate  its  contributions 
either  in  the  field  of  religion  or  the  field  of  literature.  For, 
after  all,  even  now,  the  full  effects  of  Tractarianism  have  not 
been  felt.     It  is  very  possible  that  they  may  not  be  felt  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more  to  come.     Only  three  years  ago,  when 
Anglicans  the  world  over  were  celebrating  the  one  hundreth 
birthday  of  the  movement,  a  group  of  American  Episcopalians 
started  to  write  and  publish  v;hat  they  were  pleased  to  call 
New  Tracts  for  New  Times .     Perhaps  if  tlie  movement  had  started 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  might  be  able  to  make 
estima.tes  v/ith  more  accuracy  both  as  to  its  contributions  to  re- 
ligion and  its  contributions  to  literature. 

Nothwithstanding  all  that,  we  have  tried  to  show  by  our 
discussion^ of  their  principal  works  that  they  do  have  a  very 


definite  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 

In  the  first  pla-ce,  the  depth  of  scholarship  tliat  pervades 
all  tliat  they  v/rote  is  a  protest  against  quackery  and  shallow 
thinking  and  a  declaration  in  support  of  all  sound  learning. 
When  they  wrote,  they  wrote  with  soLind  learning  to  siipport  them 
Newman,  Keble,  Pusey ,  Froude,  i;7illiams,  and  most  of  the  men  of 
the  second  generation  were  steeped  in  the  Classics  and  in  all 
that  went  to  make  a  learned  man  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
had  trained  themselves  intellectually  so  that  when  they  spoke, 
they  spoke  Y/ith  authority.     The  depth  of  thought  in  some  of  the 
Tracts  and  in  Newman's  Apologia  and  other  works  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  man  who  wants  only  light  reading  completely  off 
the  track. 

It  has  "been  said  that  in  fiction  they  started  a  succession 
of  dreary  novels.     It  is  true  that  their  novels  do  not  have  the 
steady  flow  of  action  to  he  found  in  the  picaresque  novel,  for 
example.     It  is  true  that  their  novels  are  apt  to  be  rather 
"prim  and  proper."    But  in  some  respects  their  novels  are  al- 
most epic  in  quality  in  that  they  touch  the  primal  colors  of 
life.     To  Newman,  religion  was  either  everything  or  nothing. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  life,  but  rather  it  was  all  of  life.  And 
because  Charles  Reding,  the  hero  of  Loss  and  G-ain,  believed  it 
was  all  of  life,  he  faced  the  fact  and  reluctantly  but  joyfully 
gave  up  family  and  friends  and  worldly  comfort  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  to  be  the  only  thing  he  could  conscientious- 
ly do.  In  Charlotte  Yonge's  Heir  of  Redclyf fe,  ue  find  once  a^ln 
that  the  ce^tr^,!,  thought  is^^^n^^^  one  but^  one  of  deep 
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meaning  and  of  tremendous  importance  in  every  age  and  to  every 
person.    G-uy  Morville  Y/illingly  takes  abuse  without  turning  on 
his  accuser.     He  loves  his  enemy.     He  nurses  his  enemy  through 
a  sickness.     And  he  gives  up  his  own  life  in  working  to  bring 
his  enemy  back  to  health.     If  by  a  succession  of  dreary  novels 
we  mean  a  succession  of  novels  with  little  action  but  with 
abiding  historical  significance,  then  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  Tractarians  started  a  succession  of  dreary  novels.  They 
spiritualized  the  novel. 

In  poetry  they  make  a  great  contribution  in  that  once  agaijiji 
they  are  concerned  with  the  important  things  in  life — the  re- 
lation of  the  soul  to  its  Maker.  To  John  Keble's  way  of  think- 
ing, the  essence  of  poetry  is  simply  religion.  If  poetry  must 
be  composed  in  a  lofty  mood,  what  loftier  mood  can  be  found 
than  the  religious  mood?  That  is  his  attitude.  They  transcend 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  in  reaching  out  for  those  things 
which  are  lasting.  At  all  times,  they  viev;  the  Temporal  in  the 
light  of  the  Eternal.  They  get  at  the  vital  things  in  life. 
It  gave  a  more  florid  touch  to  poetry,  and  one  authority  ven- 
tures to  say  that  ">io  one  can  thlnli  that  Tennyson  was  wholly 
untouched  by  it."  ^-^^  Just  as  it  spiritualized  the  novel,  so 
it  spiritualized  poetry. 

Another  contribution  it  made  was  its  continuation  cf  the  in- 
terest and  respect  for  the  past  which  had  been  so  nobly  begun 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Scott's  interest  in  the  past  was  not 
motivated  by  the  sajne  force  as  the  Tractarians'  interest;  but 
..,,C].J^,OamjDridge,  Hlsio^ 
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the  fact remains  that  when  the  Tractarian  principles  had  be- 
come known  and  when  their  large  following  had  once  again  be- 
come " Church -cons ci ous , "  there  was  a  far  greater  respect  for 
tradition  and  all  the  good  that  had  been  accomplished  in  pre- 
ceding ages.     The  nineteenth  century  v/as  a  proud,  self-satis- 
fied age  which  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  rise  of  Science  which 
it  was  believed  would  put  an  end  in  a  few  years  to  the  human 
misery  which  the  people  as  a  whole  felt  the  Church  should  liave 
put  an  end  to  centuries  before.     They  forgot  that  the  Church  is 
not  intended  to  remove  suffering  but  to  try  to  help  people  face 
suffering  courageously.    ^*7hen  the  Oxford  Movement  had  been  at 
work  a  few  years,  far  greater  respect  v:as  shovm  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  whole. 

lb  had  its  effect,  too,  on  writing  in  general.     From  the 
very  first,  the  movement  spoke  for  a  certain  purity,  direct- 
ness, and  severity  of  style.  There  was  no  great  rhetoric  to 
their  writing.     The  Tractarians  were,  if  anything,  absolutely 
sincere  and  single-hearted.     In  many  respects  there  was  a  child- 
like transparency  about  theni.    And  there  was,  too,  that  same 
quality  in  their  v/riting.     Naturally  in  some  of  their  deeper 
7;orks,  their  style  shov/ed  the  effects  of  the  weight  of  the  ar- 
gument.    But  on  the  whole,  they  were  direct  and  straiglit-for- 
ward  as  is  clearly  shown  in  most  of  the  Tracts. 

Their  great  handicap,  as  we  have  said  many  times  before, 
was  that  their  subject  le.cked  appeal.     That  v/hich  they  wrote 
was  of  interest  to  only  one  religious  communion,  and  even  then 
only  to  a  part  of  that  communion.     If  they  had  had  some  other 


passion  than  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  would 
have  perhaps  v^on  for  themselves  a  very  high  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature.     They  certainly  did  not  lack  power.  They 
were  powerful  v/riters;  they  were  v^riters  of  ability  in  the  han- 
dling of  subject  matter  and  in  style;  they  were  clear  thinkers 
and  scholarly,  simple  and  direct;  they  were  honest,  sincere 
men.     If  those  qualities  are  sufficient  to  deserve  fame  in  the 
field  of  letters,  then  the  Tractarians  deserve  recognition. 

I  close  with  this  quotation  from  Bertram  Newman,  who  in 
turn  is  quoting  from  R.  H.  Button's  Cardinal  Newman:     "  *  !Ih  a 
century  in  which  physical  discovery  and  material  well-being 
have  usurped  and  almost  absorbed  the  admiration  of  mankind, such 
a  life  as  that  of  Cardinal  Newman  sts-nds  out  in  strange  and  al- 
most majestic,  though  singularly  graceful  and  unpretending  con- 
trast to  the  eager  and  agitated  turmoil  of  confused  passions, 
hesitating  ideals,  tentative  virtues,  and  groping  philanthro- 
pies, amidst  which  it  has  been  lived.  '  "  ^^'^ 

That  tribute  might  be  paid  to  the  lives  of  them  all. 


(1)  Bertram  Newman — page  199. 


Digest 

The  nineteenth  century  became  a  period  of  lasting  change 
in  England,  a  period  when  England  became  in  practice  v/hat  she 
had  become  in  theory --a  free  and  progressive  nation.  Noncon- 
formists and  Roman  Catholics  were  at  last  allowed  to  be  members 
of  Parliament  and  to  receive  degrees  from  the  great  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  Church  of  England  which  had 
always  been  a  privileged  group  began  to  lose  some  of  its  hold. 
The  century  was  also  one  of  rapid  material  progress. 

Literature  on  the  whole  kept  pace  with  history.     This  re- 
sulted in  pushing  pure  letters  into  the  background,  and  litera- 
ture became  for  the  most  pa.rt  a  vehicle  of  propa,ganda.  One 
glaring  example  of  this  is  the  success  which  came  to  William 
G-odwin  with  his  Caleb  Williams.     G-odwin  was  not  writing  for  the 
sake  of  literary  art  but  rather  to  foster  his  principles  of 
social  justice.    And  nearly  everybody  who  vrrote  had  some  pur- 
pose for  writing  other  than  for  pure  letters.    Purpose  came  to 
the  front . 

The  Church  of  England  suffered  from  this  increasing  world- 
llness,  and  many  instances  can  be  cited  v/hen  the  laity  and  the 
clergy  (even  the  bishops)  v/ere  guilty  of  not  conducting  them- 
selves in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     It  was  natural  then  that  a  movement  should  be 
started  by  devout  Cliurchmen  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Catho- 
lic doctrine  to  what  they  believed  was  its  rightful  place  in 
the  Anglican  Church. 

One  such  movement  was  the  Tractarlan  (or  Oxford)  Movement.... 


I 
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which  was  started  in  I833  by  John  Keble,  John  H.  Nevmian,  Rich-  j 
ard  Hurrell  Froude,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  and  a  few  others 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  ancient  Catholic  "beliefs  to  their 
rightful  place  in  the  Cliurch.     These  men  went  to  work  by  v/rit- 
ing  Tracts  for  the  Times .     The  movement  suffered  a  severe  blow 
by  the  secession  of  Newman  and  others  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  the  other  leaders  carried  on  and  the  movement  con- 
tinued to  flourish.     The  men  at  the  helm  were  scholarly  men 
who  produced  an  abundance  of  literary  works.     We  shall  try  to 
show  that  they  have  won  an  honored  place  in  the  history  of 
literature . 

There  vras  a  certain  influence  on  them  by  foreign  v/riters; 
but  on  the  whole  the  influence  v;as  "insular  and  deeply  rooted 
in  the  past."    Goethe  and  the  other  romanticists  of  Germany  had 
a  certain  literary  influence  on  them  in  a  spiritual  way;  but 
actually  the  Tractarians  hated  the  liberal  theorizing  then  ex- 
tant in  German  theology.     Certain  French  Catholic  devotional 
books  were  admired  by  them.     The  Italian  influence  was  nil. 

There  was  a  certain  contemporary  and  earlier  influence  on 
them  by  English  writers.     They  loved  the  medieval  interest  of 
Scott  who  turned  men's  minds  to  the  middle  ages.     They  liked 
the  spiritual  interest  displayed  by  the  Romantic  school  of  vMch 
Wordsworth  was  the  leader.     But  they  hated  the  liberalism  or 
"misty  thinking"  of  some  of  the  romanticists  such  as  Coleridge. 
There  is  a  kinship  bety/een  Keble's  poetry  and  that  of  Herbert.  I 
They  quite  naturally  hated  the  materialism  v/hich  was  flourish- 
ing at  their  time,  such  as  that  of  Macaulay.     In  the  Church, 
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they  despised  all  liberalism  and  also  rrtiately's  Srastianism.  i 
The  Tractarians  themselves  caiine  of  conservative  Tory  fami- 
lies as  a  general  rule.     They  were  v^ell-educated  and  very  scholj' 
arly  men,  so  that  it  was  natural  ths-t  they  should  conduct  their 
revival  not  in  a  noisy  evangelistic  manner  but  rather  in  a 
scholarly  and  literary  fashion. 

The  Tracts  themselves  were  in  the  beginning  short  incisive 
manifestoes,  calling  all  Anglicans  to  an  awakening  of  doctrines 
which  had  become  obscured  through  the  increasing  secularism  of 
the  Church.     Eventually,  hov/ever,  especially  after  Pusey  joined  | 
the  movement,  the  Tracts  developed  into  long  drawn  out  theolog- 
ical treatises  v/hich  shov/ed  theweight  and  elaboration  of  the  j 
argument.     The  Tracts  as  a  whole  showed  a  clear  and  concise  ! 
prose  style  with  a  surprising  lack  of  rhetorical  elaboration. 

Miscellaneous  works  which  have  won  a  lasting  place  are 
Newman's  Apologia  which  is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  prose, 
his  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education  which  claims  all 
learning  to  be  ultimately  an  apology  of  Christianity,  his 

j  G-rammar  of  Assent  which  refutes  the  scientific  vlevr  of  belief 
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I  as  depending  on  the  senses,  Isaac  ^.Tilllams'  Autobiography 
which,  besides  throv/lng  light  on  the  movement,  is  written  in  a  j 
beautifully  lucid  yet  simple  prose  style,  and  Richard  William  ! 
Church's  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement  which  is  the  official 
history  of  the  first  twelve  years.     Lesser  works  are  Ward's 
Ideal  of  a  Clirlstian  Church  and  Keble  and  Newman's  Froude ' s 
Remains . 

They  produced  some  notable  works  in  the  field  of  fiction. 


Newman's  Loss  and  G-ain  and  Harris'  Oxford  to  Rome  deal  with 
the  prohlem  of  conversion  to  Rome. 

Newman's  Callista  deals  with  early  Christian  struggles 
with  the  pagans.  Charlotte  Yonge's  Heir  of  Redclyf fe  is  a  fine 
domestic  novel.     Others  also  produced  many  novels  of  a  minor 
character. 

They  r)roduced  much  poetry  which  deals  with  the  source  of 
all  being- -the  highest  type  of  poetry  that  can  "be  written,  ac- 
cording to  John  Kehle.     Keble's  Christian  Year  won  him  a  repu- 
tation before  ever  the  Oxford  Movement  came  into  being.  Isaac 
Williams,  although  not  the  master  technician  that  Keble  v/as, 
wrote  poetry  singularly  genuine  in  feeling.     Christina  Rossetti 
a  Pre-Raphaelite,  was  a  devoted  follov/er  of  tractarian  princi- 
les .     Newman  did  excellent  worlc  in  The  Dream  of  G-erontius  a 
beautiful  poem  of  death  and  the  rising  of  the  soul  to  Crod.  In 
8.ddition  to  this,  the  Tractarians  did  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  in  hymnody  with  hosts  of  them  contributing,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Keble,  Newman,  Neale,  Faber,  Bright,  and  so  forth. 
In  all  they  produced  four  hymnals --The  Hymnal  Noted,  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Peoples  Hymnal ,  and  The  Hymnary . 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  faced  by  him  who  v/ould  treat 
the  Oxford  Movement  as  a  literary  movement  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  Tractarians  vrere  first  of  all  churchmen  and  not 
writers.     However,  they  made  some  notable  contributions  to 
literature.     They  produced  a  serious  but  clear  prose  style, 
they  produced  novels  of  a  high  type,  they  gave  us  spiritualized 
poetry,  and  in  all  their  works  greaj^  le^arning  and  sound --S-Qhol- 


arshlp  shines  forth  from  every  page.     They  were  a  living  pro- 
test against  shallow  thinking.     "In  a  century ....  of  physical 
discovery  and  material  well-being. .. .they  stand  out  in  majestic 
contrast"  to  the  confusion  of  the  period. 
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